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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
_>——__ 
J\HE week has been saddened by a great crime. On Monday 
the Duke of Argyll announced in the Lords, and Mr. Gladstone 
in the Commons, that Lord Mayo, the Viceroy of India, had been 
assassinated on February 8th by a Mohammedan convict at Port 
Blair, the port of the Andaman Islands, which his Lordship had 
visited for inspection on his way from Kangoon to Calcutta. 
After inspecting the convicts, Lord Mayo and some of his friends 
ascended Mount Harriet, and finding the night falling, pushed 
capidly for the boat. ‘Ihe Earl, who rather despised the precau- 
tions taken tosecure his safety, was walking in front of the guard, 
when a Mussulman convict named Shere Ali, who was passing with 
# gang of 200 men, broke from his fellows, eluded the guard, and 
with a common table knife stabbed him twice in the back. Lord 
Mayo fell instantly, and expired in a few hours. The news excited 
the greatest grief and consternation throughout India, where no 
Viceroy has ever been assassinated or seriously threatened; but 
the event has been followed by no movement among the natives, 
and was evidently not the result of any plot. Shere Ali avenged 
himself, and not the Wahabee cause. 

















The history of the murderer appears to be pretty clearly ascer- 
tained. Major-General Reynell Taylor, Commissioner of Um- 
ritsur, informs the Times that Shere Ali was his mounted 
orderly in 1862, was known to be engaged in a blood feud with a 
branch of his own family, whose members he every now and then 
asked leave to go and kill; but was nevertheless a devoted servant 
to the Commissioner, and always at the beck and call of one of 
General Taylor's children, a little girl. He was neither cruel 
nor fanatical, but one day, in his ignorance of geography, he killed 
a relative within our border instead of beyond it, and as we forbid 
the vendetta, it was necessary in 1869 to transport him. ‘Three years 
ef unpleasant life had probably made him a sullen, brooding man ; 
the sight of the Viceroy, the representative of English power, 
which had forbidden him his just right of killing his 
blood relations, roused him to fury; and he fell on him 
a3 on an enemy. He is, of course, to be hanged; but General 
Taylor warns future Viceroys not to come into personal 
contact with such characters, as they often harbour a determina- 
tion of revenge. The advice is not worth much, though well 
meant. An Indian Viceroy cannot seclude himself in his house 
or wear armour, and if he rides abroad he can be killed by any- 
body who will give his own life to kill him. 





It appears to be understood that Lady Mayo will be created a 
Peeress in her own right, the late Viceroy not having a seat in the | 
House of Lords. His successor has not yet been named, but it 
appears to be certain that the Duke of Argyll will not go to India, 
that Lord Kimberley has been offered and has refused the appoint- 
ment, and that the chances now rest with Lord Northbrook and 
Lord Dufferin, either of whom would fill the place adequately, but | 
the latter of whom would be the more popular in India. ‘There is 
talk, moreover, for which we will not vouch, of Lord Monck, who 
distinguished himself in Canada. 





; The prospect of some sort of settlement of the Alabama Claims | 
ts somewhat better this week. All reports from the States show , 


that the people and press are taking the matter very quietly, and 
understand both the nature and the complete sincerity of the 
English position better than they did. If the Daily News’ 
correspondent be right, there is even hope, as we have else- 
where explained, that the United States admit that part of the 
Treaty excludes the indirect claims,—that part, namely, which 
remits the computation of the indemnity to a Board of Assessors at 
Washington, in case the Geneva Arbitrators cannot agree on a 
lump sum to be awarded to the United States by way of indemnity. 
Any symptom of even partial approximation between the views of 
the two countries would at the.present moment be extremely 
hopeful. 


Mr. G. W. Smalley, the very able correspondent of the New 
York Tribune, has written two letters to the Z'imes to show that 
in the United States, directly after the conclusion of the Treaty, 
the statesmen there were as confident and as unanimous that the 
Treaty included the submission of the indirect claims as our 
statesmen ever were that it excluded them. Lis evidence, so far 
as it goes, is quite conclusive, aud shows that the President, Mr. 
Caleb Cushing, Mr. Adams, and Mr. Sumner all certainly held 
this view, if Mr. Smalley’s memory does not fail him. He 
does not, however, mention Mr. Fish, the principal in the 
negotiation. All we can say is that, this being so, it was 
hardly decent for the American Government not to call our 
statesmen’s attention to the delusion under which they were 
labouring when the debate of the 12th June got out to America. 
‘That debate was freely used in the preparation of the American 
Case, and cannot therefore possibly have escaped the eye of the 
American statesmen. Can they point to any public expressions 
of American official opinion to which our statesmen have been 
equally blind? Mr. Otway has stated that the draft Treaty was 
never submitted to the Law Officers of the Crown, as he had 
supposed that it would be; but Sir Stafford Northcote says, ina 
letter to the Globe (in defence of his colleague the Marquis of 
Ripon), that our own negotiators have a complete answer to the 
charge of loose work in the drafting of the Treaty, which, how- 
ever, it is not at present expedient to produce. It is clear that 
we do not yet know the full strength of our own case. 


We have given elsewhere an account of “the extraordinary 
story,” the disappearance of the Russian L. R. Bauer from Euston 
Square Station, and have suggested reasons for venturing to dis- 
trust the popular opinion that he has absconded or become insane. 
We believe be has either been drowned or has more probably com- 
mitted suicide by drowning, and we are happy to perceive that 
this opinion has also struck the police, who are searching the river 
carefully. One body has been discovered near Blackfriars Bridge 
which is certainly that of a foreigner, and may by possibility be 
that of the missing man, whom it will not be very easy to identify, 
as all his papers were destroyed. 


The Government laid before the House of Lords early in the 
week copies of the correspondence of the Lord Chancellor with the 
Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, with the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas (Sir W. Bovill), and with Mr. Justice Willes on 
the appointment of Sir Robert Collier,—a correspondence of which 
we need only say that Sir W. Bovill supports the Lord Chief 
Justice of England, though with less literary skill and also less 
bitterness than Sir A. Cockburn, while complaining of the want 
of official coufidence shown by the Chancellor to the chiefs of 
the Common-Law Courts; and that Mr. Justice Willes gives 
a very cautious opinion in favour of the bare legality of the course 
pursued by the Government,—which has hardly been questioned. 
With these documents in their hands the Lords advanced to the 
attack on Thursday, led by Lord Stanhope, who spoke with 
little effect, and certainly without borrowing anything of the 
vigour contained in his principal brief, Sir A. Cockburn’s letter. 
Lord Portman, the Warden of the Stannaries, then interposed 
with the amendment which just warded off the blow, an amend- 
ment denying that there was “ just cause for passing a Parlia- 
mentary censure” on the conduct of the Government, a denial 
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which he coupled with a somewhat feeble account of the excuses | proved it, for Sir R. Collier was made a Privy € Councillor os on 
made by the Lord Chancellor to him in his (the Lord Chancellor’ 8) | the 3rd November—which a puisne judge, as such, would never be 
private room, and with the virtual admission that there might | made—and only appointed a judge of the Common Pleas on 7th 
have been *‘an error of judgment,” though not a sin deserving | November, the Privy Councillorship being conferred solely with a 
view to his subsequent further elevation. This proves that the status 
ere ea er eae of judgeship was conferred on him solely for the purpose of satisfy- 

But the real attack began with Lord Salisbury, who oe ad ling = re and that it was not asa pen sein ail Naleiad daye’ 
usual, very telling and rather bitter, reflecting on the Lord Chan- | standing, that he was selected for the Privy Council. 


cellor for decoying ‘‘a cautious old man into his private room,’ 
instead of defending himself openly in the House, and satirizing | Lord Grenville’s reply that a Vice-President of the Board of 


the Prime Minister as the only great man in the country to whom | Education, who must be a member of the Privy Council, is often 
it could have occurred that “when Parliament said a certain | made a Privy Councillor only to qualify him to be Vice- President 
officer was to be a judge, Parliament thereby meant that he was to | is irrelevant, because there the Privy Councillorship is required 





grave Parliamentary censure. 


be a barrister ; and that when Parliament said a certain clergyman | 


was to be a member of the Convocation of the University of 
Oxford, it thereby meant that he was to be a member of the 
University of Cambridge.” He warned the House of the danger 
that must spring from any diminution of confidence between 
Parliament and the Executive Government as to the Administra- 
tion’s honourable adherence to intentions visible in Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and the evil consequences which must flow from any suspicion 
of the Legislature that unless it stops up every legal flaw and 
gap, as a cautious lawyer would guard against the malversation of 
a trust by a trustee he distrusted, the Government would find 
means of defeating the intention of Parliament. 


Of the Duke of Argyll’s violent, vigorous, and very imprudent 
speech we have said enough elsewhere; he certainly took upon 
the Government all the responsibility which previous speeches 
had attempted to fix on the Lord Chancellor, but added little to 
the discussion except invective against the Lord Chief Justice. Lord | 
Westbury, i in his blandest accents, said that the Lord Chancellor | 
in appointing Sir R. Collier to the Common Pleas would say ed 
himself, ‘I am doing that which is quite right, and within my 


| not in the least as an evidence of personal qualification, but as a 
| condition of his official duties. Would Lord Granville maintain 
if the India Government Act had required that one member of the 
Council of India should be a member of a London and Calcutta 
merchant’s firm at the time of his appointment, that it would have 
been no evasion of the Act to get Sir Louis Mallet (otherwise a 
very fit and proper person) passed for ten days through the form 
of such a partnership? ‘The Lords, however, being very anxious 
not to weaken the Government unnecessarily, passed Lord Port- 
man’s amendment by a majority of one, 88 for the Government, 
to 87 for Earl Stanhope’s censure. 


The rumours from France are very bad. It is impossible to 
ascertain clearly to what degree of credit they are entitled, but 
the story is that the Bonapartists and the Orleanists are contending 
for the control of the Army, and that one or the other will strike 

‘a coup d'état before the week is out. In the first case, it seems 
| certain that the Emperor and not the Regent would be proclaimed ; 

and in the second that the Comte de Paris would be declared 
g, 2 Lieutenant-General of the King- 
'dom. ‘The chances as pore are heavily with the Orleanists. It is 




































































power ;” that the Prime Minister in appointing a Judge of the| wretched work, this recurrence to the sterile cycle of revolutions 
Common Pleas to the Judicial Committee would add, “I aim | and coups d'état, but the Assembly has only itself to thank. It 
doing that which is quite right, and within my power,” and yet | had the sovereignty in its own hands, but no Sovereign who is 
that ‘‘ these two rights made together an insufferable wrong,” and | afraid of Paris is fit to reign in France, and the Assembly has re- 
‘these two acts of public propriety constituted the grave impro- | peatedly admitted that it is afraid. So imminent is the danger 
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| 


priety which they were then discussing.” He put Mr. Justice | 
Willes out of the case as a mau who knew nothing of that higher law 
of equity which alone condemned this act, and recommended Sir | 
Roundell Palmer to use Mr. Justice Willes’ ignorance to illustrate | 
the need for a better legal education. He described the Lord | 
Chancellor's act as the fraudulent use of a statutable power for ! 
purposes not contemplated by the statute, and was altogether as | 
blandly disagreeable as he could be. 


The Lord Chancellor himself spoke with very great effect, vin- | 
dicating himself, however, for not answering the Lord Chief | 
Justice’s letter on grounds which would hardly apply if the cor- 


respondence had been kept private, as it might have been; but | 
passing not undeserved, and very temperate, censure on the 


spirit of Sir A. Cockburn’s attack and the slight excuse he 
gave for publishing it. As to the main matter, Lord Hatherley’s 


chief defence was that honestly he did not believe that | 


anything more than the status of a judge was required 


by the Act, since even a minimum term of judicial experi- | } 


ence had not been required, and that he did believe (on very 
slender and misleading evidence, apparently) in the existence of a 
sort of conspiracy among the Judges to defeat the Act because it 
had not allowed the clerk’s salary as well as the judge’s. His weak 
points were in maintaining that it was not necessary even to ask all 
those obviously qualified under the statute before having recourse 
to so strange an expedient as an extempore manufacture of that 


qualification, and that he irrelevantly appealed to the conditions | 


under which ex-officio members of the Privy Council would be 
created, to excuse his indifference to the conditions imposed by the 
new Act on the selection of paid members. Lord Hatherley suc- 
ceeded in showing his own innocence of purpose, but assuredly 
not that his action was in conformity with the intention of the 
statute. 





Lord Cairns’ rejoinder was the most convincing and masterly 
speech of the debate. Of the part of it in which he maintained 
that the selection was to be made from amongst the class of exist- 
ing Judges, we have spoken elsewhere. But his argument to prove 
that Sir Robert Collier was not made a member of the Privy 
Council because he was a judge, but was, on the contrary, made a 
judge in order to make him a member of the Privy Council, was 
unanswerable. The Prime Minister had virtually admitted it, the 
Lord Chancellor had virtually admitted it, and the London Gazette 


oe to be, that on Thursday the Assembly passed by 484 
votes to 75 a Bill providing that if the Assembly is dissolved by 
violence the Councils-General shall elect two deputies each, who 
shall form a new representative Assembly. That Bill, if the Army 

| adheres to the Pretender, is futile, as he can strike in Marseilles or 
' Bordeaux as easily as in Paris; and if it does not, there will be 
civil war. 


| Three very important elections took place in France on Sunday. 
| In the first, for Corsica, M. Rouher obtained the seat by a majority 
| of more than five to one, the Corsican soldiers throughout France 
| voting for him in nearly equal proportion. ‘The fact is of no par- 
| ticular significance, as Corsica is naturally Bonapartist, but M. 
touher will be a formidable chief for the party throughout France. 
Henceforward he is protected by his inviolability as Deputy. In 


’s| the Cotes du Nord, a Legitimist department, a Conservative 


Republican, General de Lassalle, has beaten a Legitimist by 43,000 
| to 35,600 votes; and in the Eure, another Royalist department, 
|M. Lepouze, the Republican, has obtained 31,996 votes, M. 
Pouquet, the Bonapartist, 21,134, and M. Blosserville, the 
| Royalist, 14,888. These two last returns would be most satis- 
factory, but for the difficulty of ascertaining whether the majority 
vote for Republicanism or for the powers that be. It seems clear, 
however, that no direct presssure is used, or the Bonapartist vote 
would not be so heavy. 


Some of our readers may remember the shower of prophecies 
with which Continental journals received the news of the success 
of the Suez Canal. Great Britain was to lose first her commerce, 
then her commercial navy, then her supremacy at sea, and 
finally, her Indian possessions. ‘The Mediterranean States were 
to recover their long-lost Oriental trade, and M. Lesseps was to 
be the avenger of a hundred sea-board cities ruined by the 
lavarice of England. Well, here is the official return of the 
tonnage and nationality of the ships passing through the Canal 





in 1871 :— 

MEE SnsSocseadarweaiacuies 546,621 | American ....cccscccoccccce 4,170 
NETL .saseessdsonsedonmass DL BEL | Germa srccscccssscsccsesiee 3,520 
TAMIR 6 cucauon seaieneue 43,113 | Spanish .......ceceeceeseeese 3,157 
PR ccvuccieietcanvens occe, 29, 400} Norwegian c.ccsss.esevesecee 1,316 
| rae ee 16,959 | Portuguese .......00+ssce0e06 919 
AO DUR | sacsisscseesvsssss TS AOE | TARA: ccccesvecsscvessscsee 660 
BNO vascionnssuasedsisadecss 6,711 | Burmanian .........ccccccese 403 
MINI Sccccocccdencseuebine 4,820 

BNNNOE, <cstsicidicesieneane £400 771,409 
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Great Britain sends five-sevenths of the whole, and much more | The Scotch Education Bill was introduced by the Lord-Advocate 
than double the tonnage of all the rest of the world put together. last Monday, and met, on this its first appearance, with the mildest 


The filling of two great Indian appointments has, we are told, 
been arranged, Lord Hobart having accepted the Governorship of 
Madras, and Mr. Arthur Hobhouse the succession to the Legisla- 
tive Membership resigned by Mr. Fitzjames Stephen. Both are 
creditable selections. Lord Hobart, though a rather dreamy 
Liberal in speculation, is in affairs competent, hard-headed, and 
experienced ; and Mr. Hobhouse is believed by his colleagues on 
the Endowed Schools’ Commission to be a man of exceptional 
laboriousness, foresight, and general capacity. ‘The one difficulty 
in filling this office is to find a jurist who is sufficiently able and 
imaginative—for no man without an imagination can master India 
—and yet is not an idealogue. 


The Ballot Bill passed its second reading on Thursday by a 
majority of 109 to51,in a very languid and inattentive House. At 
one time only two members were present. Mr. Forster moved the 
second reading without any observations, and although Mr. Nolan, 
the new Member for Kerry, made a good maiden address, short, 
pithy, and pointed, and Mr. Beresford Hope kept the House 
amused, the only speeches of any importance were those of Mr. 
Dowse and Mr. Walter; Mr. Dowse ridiculed the trustee notion 
of the franchise, saying that non-electors clearly ought not to 
dictate for whom the franchiseholder should vote, as otherwise 
they would be the electors, and arguing that as to Ireland, it was 
better Ireland should return 80 Home-rulers than that the electors 
should be discontented by inability to express their own opinion. 
Mr. Walter, on the other hand, voted against the Ballot, arguing 
that its introduction was but preliminary to a new Reform Bill, 
which would abolish all little boroughs and boroughs which are 
really fragments of counties, and enfranchise all county house- 
holders. He believed that these boroughs could, under the Bill, 
be bought wholesale, and that equal electoral districts would soon 


be inevitable. If the country was not prepared for that, it ought | 


not to pass the Lill. Ie added, however, that he should oppose 
it no more. 

Mr. Vernon Harcourt is in a great state of mind about the 
Parks’ Bill, a measure introduced by Mr Ayrton giving the 


Rangers of the Royal Parks the same powers as are given to any) 


municipality which possesses one, and authorizing the park-keepers 


to arrest offenders without warrant. Ile described the Bill as an | 


infraction of Magna Charta, a violation of the Bill of Rights, and, 
quoting Mr. Henley, as a specimen of “ Algerine legisla- 
tion.” Why did he not call it a rhomboidal parallelopiped at 
once, and be done with it? ‘That would have been quite as 
reasonable, and far more entertaining. The only exception to 
be taken to the Bill is that it entrusts power not to Mr. 
Ayrton and the police, but to an irresponsible officer called a 
Ranger, whom Parliament does not like to scold because he is 
usually Royal, and to his keepers, who may be, and often are, 
superannuated rascals. If the Bill were amended by clauses 
abolishing the Ranger and the park-keepers, and putting the 
parks under Colonel Henderson, nobody not enlisted on the side 
of disorder could object to its provisions. 





Mr. Vernon Harcourt also objected to the exclusion of hired 
vehicles from Ilyde Park as an aristocratic arrangement, a com- 
plaint very frequently heard, and worth, perhaps, a word of 
answer. It is not an aristocratic arrangement, but a democratic 
one, and hurts nobody but a section of the middle-class. ‘The 
masses do not drive out for airings in cabs, any more than 
in carriages, ‘Their pleasure is in the sight of a perfectly unique 
pageant, and would be entirely spoiled by the intrusion of loug 
lines of vehicles they see all day and every day in the streets. 











Mr. Sinclair Aytoun raised a debate on Tuesday on the recent 
acquisition of territory in West Africa, but it added very little 
to the information we gave last week. ‘The Colonial Olfice has 
acquired Dutch possessions on the West Coast for convenience’ 
sake, and has given up our right of restricting Dutch advance in 
Sumatra, because it hurt Holland, and did not benefit England. 
The Coast pays for itself, the restriction is worth nothing, and 
there is no objection whatever to the arrangement—uuless, indeed, 
the Government, as Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen seemed inclined to 
promise, does not intend to govern anybody, but let all manver of 
black persons do anything they like except make slaves. Under 
that view of our responsibilities we are merely thieves who steal 
the Africans’ coast dues and render nothing in return. We fancy, 
however, this /uissez-faire policy is only for Parliament, and that 


if anybody on the Coast begins killing his neighbours, we shall 


kill him in the cause of order. 


i 
{ 


| possible treatment by the Education League party. It provides a 
| School Board for every burgh and parish, and leaves the School 
| Board so appointed absolutely master of the situation in regard 
to teaching, imposing no restriction on the religious teaching 
except the Time-Table Conscience Clause, and making no con- 
ditions about the proportion of the teachers’ salary (if any) that is 
paid in consideration of the religious teaching imparted. Mr. 
Dixon, we suppose, intimated the intention of himself and his 
brother Secularists to insist on excluding the religious teaching 
from the duties of the schoolmaster, and on providing that no part 
_of the rates or taxes shall go to the teachers of religious subjects, 
but he put his protest into language so genial and general, 
| that it was not understood as a declaration of war. Yet the 
restrictions on religious teaching by the State schoolmaster and 
on State payments for that religious teaching, are far slighter than 
under the English Act. Is the Manchester Conference going to 
| open the campaign with Scotland or not? If not, it will be very 
| difficult to do much with either England or Ireland. 


In answer to Mr. Dixon on Monday night, Mr. Forster gave 
some very interesting statistics about the recent building grants. 
His estimate was nothing but an estimate, as he had not the data 
| for a complete calculation ; but he believed that for £400,000 of 
| building grant by the State, given since August, 1870, school 
| accommodation had been secured which, when supplemented from 
_ voluntary sources, amounted to the enormous value of £2,000,000. 
of which of course £1,600,000. would be due to private effort. 
| This comparatively small outlay by the State will provide building- 
'room for 400,000 additional children. So that while the State 
| has spent £1 per head on this accommodation, private individuals 
‘have provided £4 a head. If this had come out of rates, what 


_ outcry should we not have had! 


At a Colonial dinner given last Saturday to Sir G. Verdon, the 
outgoing general agent in England for the Australian Colony of 
| Victoria, who has just been succeeded by Mr. Childers, the 
‘general tone of the speeches was exceedingly satisfactory, show- 
ing a very different and much more cordial relation between 
the Colonial Office, indeed the British Government generally, and 
the Colonies, than has prevailed for many years. Lord Kim- 
berley made a sensible and very amusing speech, with which 
we only find one fault. Why must he, and not he only, but 
Colonial Secretaries in general, always be suggesting and harping 
upon the possible separation between England aud her Colo- 
nies which the Government professes to dread so much, and 
which we have no doubt Lord Kimberley does really dread? 
It is the very way to bring it about,—thus to accustom the pub- 
lic mind to think of it as inevitably forcing itself on the most 
reluctant imaginations. For the rest, Lord Kimberley was very 
wise as well as entertaining, and told a capital story of the 
attempt of a fidgetty colonial governor to consult him from 
the other end of the world by telegraph on the minutize of 
colonial business. Lord Kimberley promptly telegraphed back, 
| * Matter much too difficult to decide by telegraph, write by post.” 
It would have been better still to say, ‘* Either decide for yourself, 
or write by post ;” bat the notion of governing the antipodes by 
telegraph is positively alarming. ‘These great discoveries may 
break up empires, after all, if we are not sober-minded enough to 
know the limits within which to use them. 





Mr. Blennerhassett was elected as the Iome-Rule candidate 
for Kerry last week by a great majority, Mr. Dease, however, 
polling a respectable minority in the county, and in Killarney 
itself, where Bishop Moriarty’s personal influence is deservedly 
very great, a considerable majority of the votes polled :— 


| BLENNERHASSETT. DEASE. 
DRED ccincccecocvsssecenesescsecuwenseriess eee 466 
Killarney  .......cccccccccsescccccvecsscors BES wxccesss . 638 
RAGE sensccssnsnusvenstemcaternbinerntes eee 142 
KOMMATO....ccccccccccecccvecessvescvcscesee TES  wcceccens 92 
CaO GOR cccccvsccccssescssesconses scan OD <Siesaeie 58 
GROSS POLL. 

Dlennerhassett .....ccecceeseees Sibi eh sineeannieeiiib 2,217 
DRIED cocvocevwosssee sncessevtubebeveotubsbasttsemetvieneeane 1,396 

Majority for Blennerhassett.........++++ - 821 


If Listowel had been blotted out of the contest, it will be seen that 
Mr. Dease would have won by a majority of two ; but only in Kil- 
larney had he a majority, and there it was a considerable one. 
The immediate augury, however, for the policy of conciliation is 
not good. 


Consols were on T’riday 92} to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 
LORD MAYO. 


ORD MAYO was known in England as a second-rate Minis- 
ter of genial manners, confused speech, and considerable 
knowledge of Ireland; his appointment to the Indian Vice- 
royalty was received with a shout of disapproval ; and his recall 
was anticipated among the first acts the new Ministry would 
perform. He was not called upon during his reign in India to 
do any striking deed ; his greatest act, the reimposition of the 
Income Tax, was unpopular on the spot, and scarcely approved 
at home ; and he was curiously deficient in that power of the 


pen by which Indian statesmen are accustomed to make their | 


abilities known. Nevertheless, the public, with that in- 
explicable instinct for merit which great communities 
possess, has felt more than commiseration for his tragical 
end, has recognized without distinction of party that the 
Empire has suffered a material loss ; and we, who were among 
the foremost in resisting his appointment, have a sad pleasure 
in acknowledging that the final verdict is the just one. Mr. 
Disraeli was right, and it is no small credit even to his know- 
ledge of men that he discerned under Lord Mayo’s intel- 
lectual heaviness, and through the hesitation natural 
to a man who, as he said of himself, ‘ would have 
been considerable if he had ever been educated,” the one 
faculty 
governing men. Many qualities often wanting in men of 
keenly incisive intellect go to make up that grand faculty, 
and Lord Mayo had them all. His judgment, always broad 
and sound, was undisturbed either by apprehensiveness or in- 
decision ; he could see the point of a difficulty while abler men 
were still collecting facts, and he had an almost intuitive insight 
into character, perhaps of all mental powers the one most valu- 


able to the ruler of a country so vast that every agent must be | 


within his sphere a king. In addition to these natural quali- 
ties, to great personal power of attraction, and to a habit of 


stateliness in the details of life very useful to a Viceroy, Lord | 
‘in India as in Germany or in Russia; but it is one which, in 


Mayo had acquired three at least of the grand traditional ideas 
which help statesmen to govern well without the aid of 
Parliaments. 
his agents, and he never spared punishment out of mere good- 
nature. Every man in office, however distant, was certain 
that so long as he did his duty local slander or clamour 


would pass by the Vicerory like the idle wind; that his_ 
own political relations with anybody, Lord Mayo him-' 


self included, would make no difference to his position; 
but that if he were guilty of serious wrong, corruption, 
or cruelty, or gross negligence, nothing would save him 
from the Viceroy, who, as we have had full evidence, 
would wake into a storm of official anger at the maltreatment 
of a convict in the furthest corner of his dominion, or strike 
down the head of a great department for wasting money by 
negligent supervision of his work. The three great difficulties 


of his reign, the Afghan civil war, the unexpected deficit in | 


the revenue, and the Wahabee trouble, were met by the 
Viceroy with a cool decision, a directness of policy which, 


whether we approve his line or not, showed him to, 


be a man who knew distinctly his own mind, and intended 
to impress it on the Empire. In Afghanistan his policy was 
to support the legitimate monarch by every means short of 
invasion, and after his one interview with Lord Mayo the 
gifted maniac who rules Afghanistan, a man who would sus- 
pect his mother of poison and his son of intending to dethrone 
him, never lost his confidence in the sincerity or the 
firmness of his British ally. In financial matters, Lord 
Mayo insisted—insisted with rough will as well as argument— 
that there should be honesty and a safe Treasury, told the 
whole truth tothe world, cut down expenditure without refer- 
ence to men’s “ feelings,” and put on the needful taxation in 
the teeth of a unanimous opposition. His business was to 
right the ship, let the sailors grumble as they might, and he 
did right it, with a rough hand, but manfully, coolly, and 
successfully. The Wahabees he met as he would have met 
Fenians in Ireland, through the law, working it with a calm 
persistent determination to punish traitors as criminals 
which in the end broke up the formidable organization of 
which Patna was the focus and Ameer Ali the Head- 
Centre. In this matter we think Lord Mayo’s experience 


misguided him, that his use of the Law made Law seem 
hostile to Mohammedanism, and that he had far better have 
relied on the despotic powers with which the Indian Political 
Prisoners’ Act arms every Viceroy; but we are not blind to. 


essential to an Indian Viceroy,—the power of | 
| which there was nothing to restrain. 


the facts that his policy was large and decided, that it 
met the approval of highly experienced men, that it was 
the one which best became an absolute ruler responsible to a 
free State, and that it succeeded. It was, however, in the 
daily work of government that Lord Mayo’s merit was most 
clearly felt. The one grand difficulty of India is to make the 
horses in that endless team feel the reins without perpetually 
checking them, a difficulty which has harassed men of 
splendid capacity, like Lord Hastings, who never could “ get 
hold’’ of the Native Princes; Lord Ellenborough, who was 
always jerking the bit of the Civil Service; and even Lord 
Hardinge, who never thoroughly drove the Native Army, but 
which Lord Mayo overcame almost without an effort. He was 
a governing man, and we have not so many of them that regret 
for the country’s loss should be subordinate even to pity for 
his personal fate. His death was dramatic, but natural. An 
Afreedee named Shere Ali was condemned to transportation, 
as he thought unjustly, for carrying on a blood-feud which 
outside our territories would have been legal, inside them. 
After three years of forced labour in the Andamans he suddenly 
saw the ‘Lord Saheb,” the incarnation of the White rule, 
stepping into a boat; a spasm of mad fury seized him, and 


having a knife with which to cut his food, he stabbed his 


enemy to the death. There was, as we believe, neither policy, 
nor fanaticism, nor revenge in the act, merely an access of 
that insane fury to which every native of India, man or woman, 
good-tempered or bad-tempered, is occasionally liable, and 
Death? What is death 
to a Mussulman convict who has kept the Law, and can 
die with Infidel blood upon his hand? The only political 
importance of the event is that it increases the risk of 
future Viceroys, that the mystical charm of their death- 
lessness, of that endless and unfailing peaceful succession of 
Sovereigns which has so deeply impressed a race in whose 
history individuals and dynasties have been so important, 
may be temporarily impaired. That would be a great evil, 
for the pivot of power in a military monarchy must be the 
monarch, and a habit of assassination would be as dangerous 


spite of this sad event, may, after all, not arise. Among a 


He never hated opponents, he never betrayed | people who regard power as divine, as possessing a morah 


right of volition even if the volition be to oppress, assassina- 


tion for political reasons will never be very frequent. 


It remains to fill up Lord Mayo’s place, and Mr. Glad- 
stone never had a more embarrassing task to perform. The 
office now more than ever needs a strong man, a man who can 
govern as well as think, a man who can be responsible for 
order in a very stern sense, a man with a policy and a will, 
as well as an incisive intellect. That is not the kind of man 
whom Parliamentary warfare breeds or reveals, though men of 
that stamp sometimes succeed in Parliamentary warfare. India 
needs a Wellesley or Dalhousie with a policy of peace instead of 
war, of control instead of annexation, and it is with a sensation of 
relief that we hear that Lord Kimberley has decisively refused 
the glittering prize. Lord Kimberley has succeeded as a diplo- 
matist, he showed much ability in the debates on the Crimean 
War, he has roused little hostility as Colonial Secretary, and 
he has had great experience; but he has never displayed the 
qualities which fit a man for the throne of a great, restless, 
wide-scattered military monarchy. He may, of course, possess 
them all, for experience is always falsified in India. Who 
was to tell that the solid Scotchman of thirty-five, who made 


'so excellent a Vice-President of the Board of Trade, would 


turn out in India the ablest despot of our time, a man who 
was never beaten except when he tried to improve the Impe- 
rial finances? We can well understand the benefit to 
the Cabinet and the Administration of such an appoint- 
ment, which might be made the means of escaping 
many difficulties; but it is India, and not Great Britain, 
of which at this moment the Administration has to think. Lord 
Northbrook, the next of those mentioned, would be a far better 
selection, might indeed prove one of those remarkable appoint- 
ments which have repeatedly changed the whole course of the 
history of India. He is believed to be a really strong man, 
witb all the business ability of his house, a hard worker with 
an exceptional capacity for gathering up details into a rope, 
knows finance, and might govern India calmly and strongly, 
that is, exactly in the way demanded by the requirements of 
the hour. Political observers, however, declare that he has a 
defect which in an autocrat isa dangerous one, that he can become 
entrain by an idea, and take sudden and dangerous resolves. 
His absence would, moreover, be a distinct loss to the Govern- 
ment, which is still in the throes of military reform, and has 
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no sufficient person at its disposal to replace him. All things 
considered therefore, among the probable candidates, the vote of 
the Anglo-Indians will, we imagine, be given decidedly for 
Lord Dufferin, the man who succeeded in that most difficult 
and dangerous mission to the Lebanon in 1860, when we were 


for three entire weeks in imminent and hourly danger of be- | 


ginning a new discussion of the Eastern Question by a war to 
drive France out of Syria, where Napoleon showed every 
intention of remaining. The way in which Lord Dufferin 
managed the whole of that matter, conciliating everybody, 
detecting everybody, restraining the whole Mountain as if he 
had lived a life in the Lebanon, mauaging Pashas, resisting 
French Generals, and finally getting his own way, excited at 
the time a degree of admiration which promised to raise 


before England and Europe at a time when it is of the first 

importance that that influence should be upheld? We 
confess that when the Duke of Argyll sat down, though 
he had spoken with his usual vigour, and had made one 
point which Lord Hatherley made far more effectively after- 
wards, our impression was that the Government had most 
imprudently and childishly betrayed an anger so hot that 
it must have been fed by a very acute consciousness of real 
culpability, and had committed an entirely new and very gross 
error in the passion of their reply to their chief antagonist 
| and critic. 

But it must be admitted in all fairness that Lord Hatherley’s 
really high dignity and perfect temper did something to retrieve 
the position. He made it plain to everybody,—though few 
| had doubted it before,—that the motive of Sir R. Collier's 


him much higher than he has in fact risen, or been 

allowed to rise. He has been Under-Secretary for India, and | appointment was really pure, and was not in any degree 
knows the arcana of the India House, where his reputation still affected by the wish to find a good position for an old and 
stands high, has studied tenures deeply, and has enjoyed, though | faithful friend who, as Lord Salisbury had hinted, might be 
not in official posts, much of that experience of Ireland which so | beginning to think that if he didn’t take this chance he might 
well qualifies a statesman to understand the “ burning ques- | not easily find another. He did more,—he convinced impartial 
tions’ of the Indian Empire. He would, unless we misunder- people in the House that as far as his own legal judgment went 
stand his political character, meet a revolt with cool decision, | he had really meant to fulfil the spirit, and not merely the letter 
and govern strongly, while refusing to give way to that half- | of the law. It is no doubt very difficult to conceive this. But 
philanthropic, half-timorous fidgettiness which every ten the Lord Chancellor spoke with a temper and sincerity that 
years impels a new generation of Anglo-Indians to dig up | carried this conviction home to all who heard him, and he had 
government by the roots to see how the plant gets | one really important point to bring out,—though one quite 
on. Mr. Gladstone may have some selection in his mind | inadequate to his case,—that the Bill of 1871, which at first 
better than either of these, may even step out of party alto- | required real experience in a judge for the paid members of the 


gether, and appoint some Tory administrator; but either of 
these names would, we believe, content the public which under- 
stands Indian affairs. In any case, the selection should be 
made quickly. Mr, John Strachey, ad interim head of the 
Indian Government, is a man of capacity, or even, it 
is said, of political genius; and Lord Napier of Merchis- 
toun, the Viceroy who succeeds by statute, is a tried 
administrator, who would make a fair Viceroy if he held Sir 
Cornewall Lewis’s opinion about the value of amusement, but 
India is no place for an Interregnum. The ad interim Chief 
always clutches at his opportunity of airing his pet crotchet, 
and from Mr. Vansittart downwards we have scarcely had an 
Interrex who has not committed some great and irreparable 
mistake. 


THE LORDS ON THE COLLIER CASE. 


i would be unworthy and uncandid to deny that the 
Lord Chancellor, in his singularly dignified, temper- 
ate, and impressive speech, made by far the most of a 
defence for the Government on the matter of the Collier 
appointment which has yet been heard. Our first im- 
pression of Thursday’s debate was indeed that the Govern- 





| Judicial Committee of Privy Council, was so altered in the Com- 
| mons as to remove all guarantee for considerable experience, and 
leave it practically to the discretion of the Ministry whether 
, they would appoint the newest judge on the Bench or the old- 
est. Nobody can deny that this does extenuate the ‘mons- 
| trosity,’ as it was at first called, of the Lord Chancellor's 
|procedure. As the real intent of the Lords was to re- 
|quire an old Judge for the Court of Appeal, and the 
|Commons practically decided that any bond jide judge 
might be selected at the discretion of the Ministry, there was 
_ undoubtedly less affront to the intention of the statute than 
if it could have been shown that substantial judicial experi- 
ence was meant to be the one principal qualification required. 
Assuredly, as Lord Cairns, in his admirable judicial speech, 
most fairly and candidly admitted, if the Government had 
chosen a bond fide judge of but six months’ standing, because 
they thought him the best for the post, they would have been 
clearly within the meaning of the statute. It was not a question 
of length of experience, but of the actual tenure of judicial office. 
But this is the most we can say for the Lord Chancellor 

, and the Government. That the procedure was a plain evasion 
of the statute could not have been made clearer than it was 
| by Lord Cairns’ perfectly temperate, but most conclusive 


ment was plunging deeper and deeper into the mire. Poor speech, That the Government was intended to select from 
Lord Portman, who had apparently been dug out of the | the class of actual Judges, and not from the class of men whom 
Stannaries, after very long fossilification there, to make a/| they may have thought eligible to be judges, is as plainly 


grotesquely feeble and obscure appeal for compassion on behalf As 
of the Government, gave the impression that the Government 
had not a word to say for itself on the ground of law and 
right at all. The Duke of Argyll, vigorous as usual, 
was so intemperate and even abusive in his attack 
on the Chief Justice, that Lord Cairns’ description of 
his speech as “wild and tempestuous” was more 
merciful than critical. When a leading member of the 
Government comes down from his dignified position to call 
such a letter as that of Sir A. Cockburn “ almost ribald,” we 
are naturally inclined to believe that some one has whispered 
to him the old suggestion, ‘No case; abuse the plaintiff's 
attorney.” ‘ Ribald”’ means, according to Webster, “low, 
base, mean, filthy.” Would any man in his senses call the 
Chief Justice’s letter “ almost low, or base, or mean, or filthy ’’? 
We quite agree with the Lord Chancellor that the publication 
of that letter,on the poor plea that Sir A. Cockburn did not 
wish it to be thought that he depreciated Sir Robert 


Collier’s personal claims to a high judicial position, was unjusti- | 


fiable, and due to an animus by no means judicial. But if Sir 
A. Cockburn owed more to himself and to the Government 
than to rush into print with his attack, the Duke of Argyll 
certainly owed more to himself and to the Government and 
to Sir A. Cockburn than to attempt to blacken the head of 
the English Common Law, and at present also our representa- 
tive before the Court of Arbitration at Geneva, with such an 
epithet as “almost ribald.’ Does the Duke of Argyll sup- 
pose that such adjectives can be heaped by the Government 


on Sir A. Cockburn without diminishing his just influence | 


written on the law as it is possible to write it. 
|Lord Cairns very powerfully put it, if it was right 
‘to give Sir R. Collier the nominal qualification of a 
|judgeship in the Common Pleas in order to qualify 
him for the Privy Council, it would have been right to fill 
| up all the other three appointments in the same way. 
Suppose all the four new Judges of the Privy Council had 
been selected from the class of otherwise obviously fit men, 
|} but none of them from the class of Judges, and had 
/been passed in succession through a ten days’ judgeship 
}in the Common Pleas just to qualify them, would not all 
|England be ringing with the outrage on the statute? 
Yet the Lord Chancellor's argument deliberately justi- 
fies such a proceeding. Again, suppose, as the Lord 
| Chief Justice supposed, that a barrister,—if you like, fitted 
| by long Indian experience for an Indian judgeship,—had been 
made Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta with 
no intention at all that he should go out to India again, but 
solely to qualify him by a ten days’ tenure of that office 
for the Privy Council, would that be anything but an 


evasion of the statute? Yet the Lord Chancellor's 
argument explicitly asserts that it would fulfil not 
only its letter, but its spirit! The plain truth of 


the matter is that the statute, as Lord Cairns says, was 
deliberately intended to compel the Ministry to choose from 
among men having already the status of a judge; and the case of 
Lord Kingsdown, which was repeatedly adduced during the dis- 
cussion as that of a most eminent member of the Judical 
Committee who had never been on the Bench till le took his 
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place on the Judicial Committee, was deliberately decided by ' anything of the kind, that nobody in his senses could honestly 
the House of Lords to be too exceptional to render it desirable | affect to believe they did, that they could no more be answer- 
to provide for such cases under the new Act. Yet it is able for the Irish blunder in expecting assistance than for any 
precisely a legal stratagem for covering such cases as Lord other Irish bull, that they had a right to sympathize with 
Kingsdown’s of which the Government have in this case been Ireland if they liked, and that they were stretching a point 
guilty. even in paying for the effects of an unintentional failure to be 

It has been proved, as we think, beyond all possibility of extra careful? And if in addition they had formally and 
question, that the statute of last Session intended the choice | frankly apologized in writing for the escape of the ship, had 
of the Government to be made from among the Judges,— | waived every technical plea in bar of damages, had given up 
from among Judges who were already Judges, and not (a variety of immense but vague counter-claims, had in their 
so made for the sake of making them Judges of | eagerness for reconciliation submitted the conduct of a national 
Appeal,—that the appointment was offered to only three out | Administration to the judgment of a Committee of private in- 
of the whole body of Judges, and when refused by them was dividuals, and had finally agreed to an ex post facto law tell- 
offered to no more,—that in all probability it would have been | ing, and intended to tell, directly against them, would they 
accepted by several of those who wera not asked, some of whom | not—we put it to them as people of common-sense and 
have been named,—and that Mr. Gladstone and the Lord Chan- | business habits—say they had done all they could do, and 
cellor preferred to manufacture a qualification for themselves would do no more, come what might, atove all would not pay 
to running the risk of any more refusals, which, as Lord | for a war they had no part in, even if they had to pay for a 
Hatherley quite candidly confessed, had piqued the Prime | war in consequence of the refusal? If we know anything 
Minister. There is no Coubt in the world that this course | whatever of the Americans, we know that a Government which 
was wrong and a very serious error of judgment, tending to a submitted without a war to the sort of fine inflicted by Ger- 
real lowering of the respect for the Law,—nor can there be | many on France, even if it had agreed to submit, would either 
the least doubt that the House of Lords would have so | be repudiated as a Government too senseless or too unmanly 
declared it, but for the very natural and justifiable wish not | to bind the people—“ who could not be expected to pay tribute 
to aggravate the Duke of Argyll’s grave blunder, by diminishing | for ever because of an act altogether beyond their agents’ 
at such a time the moral weight of those who have to extricate | power ’’—or the people would have said as we do, that, their 
the country as well as they can from the very serious | agents never understood that any such possibility could be 
difficulties of the Washington Treaty. involved in arbitration. They would have fallen back on the 

popular right over the purse, and have refused the money, as 
: _ | they did the money their Government agreed to pay for the 
THE POLITIOAL SIDE OF THE ALABAMA QUARREL. | purchase of St. Thomas. We very much doubt if in such a 

HE tendency on both sides of the Atlantic to argue about | case they would have worried themselves with legal refine- 

the Alabama Claims as if they were the subject-matter | ments, but believe they would have declared, quite truly, that 











of a suit at law is very natural, and not a little unfortunate. It 
is very natural, because the form of procedure adopted suggests 
of itself a multitude of primd facie analogies, drawn from the 





| they never agreed to such a demand, that to put it forward 
was either a mistake, a practical joke, or a pretext for war, and 
that they would waste no more time over the discussion of 


practice of the Law Courts; and it is very unfortunate, because it | impossibilities. 

prevents the American people, that great mass of electors who} We need not say we hold our legal case to be impregnable, 
have only rough common-sense to guide them, who take such | even if there was not, as General Butler and others allege, a 
obstinate impressions, and who are in both respects so exceed- | distinct understanding that no indirect claims should be pre- 
ingly like ourselves, from seeing where the point of the difficulty | ferred ; but we are trying the point just now as a nation 
lies. They look upon the whole matter as a quarrel which | ultimately tries every point, from the ground of rough common- 
has been referred to a Court, and cannot see why any claim, | gense. Can the Americans believe that our negotiators 
Sesteh, / Wie soe sil te ts oe sad Gt fay Lowa, sok 1A | teen ths eves of mast Wool a tay Sed ween Os 
e ° 0 : its Loudest, an et | than the cost of war ou ey buy it, and wherein do 
the Court settle the damages just as it would in an ordinary | they think the difference of national character lies ? And if 
egeoratages 18, a the American view of | they do not believe it, is it either fair, or gentlemanly, or 
the whole matter, an 7 are pring. « | at what seems | commonly honest to allow their lawyers to act as if they did ? 
to them an attempt on the part of the defendant to silence | They allege that the British are so “ unfriendly that it is 
plaintiff's counsel and settle beforehand the damages the | fair to press every demand to the last limits to which attorneys 
tribunal may award. They - ee entirely that a Court of | can strain their consciences, but suppose for a moment they 
Justice, unlike this Court bs _Arbitration, is guided by | try that allegation by the same political common-sense, and 
strict precedent ~ ~ the limitation of its own powers, | see if there is any proof of its truth. What evidence is there 
never, ve ‘‘’y 2 wide ects lg ved damages for a purely | even of hostility in Great Britain to the North, not to mention 
political act. ‘Bewildered with lega phraseology, natural _ the combined Union, half of which is now asking damages on 
in a — where age’ = leading eocaggaee has | the allegation—entirely unfounded—that Great Britain was 
been bred an attorney, the Americans refuse as yet too friendly to it. What did we do in the war? To avoid 
to exert their practical common-sense, or to look at the | the huge claim we must have had on the Union for illegally 
affair—as they would do if they were defendants—as one of | seizi i dged that Washingt ight 
practical fr Ri or to put Pron he for five minutes in our | Sanaa, Wed as tee ¥ The aie salen 
position and then interpret the Treaty. We do not ask them proposal to intervene against the North, a proposal made 
to give up one of their own theories, but to try the case by those | by the Emperor Napoleon, was brusquely rejected. The 
theories as defendants and not plaintiffs, and then see how by | only war-ships built for the South in our ports—for the 
their own admission they would stand. Suppose Great Britain) Alabama was not a war-ship, though subsequently used as 
had gone to war with Ireland, and the President of the | one—were stopped by violence, by the despatch of the Warrior 
United States, sympathizing with Ireland, or wanting the Irish ready for action into the Mersey, a proceeding so much in 
vote, or careless from some cause orotherabout the whole matter, | excess of law that we had to buy the “rams,” which we did 
had let a vessel which ought to have been detained slip out of | not want, in compensation. From first to last the country, as 
New York harbour to prey upon our commerce, and by so | a country, not only did nothing hostile to the North, but it 


doing had so encouraged the Irish with a dream of possible 
aid that they had continued fighting when otherwise they 
might have yielded. And suppose that after infinite jarring 
the Union had agreed to pay for any damages done by the ship, 
if held liable to pay by a Court of Arbitrators, how would 
the Americans have interpreted the Treaty? Is it not as 
certain as anything in this world can be that they would have 
taken it as an agreement to pay for the losses actually incurred 
by their default, would have received an invitation to pay for 
the whole war with a shout of incredulity, and would have 
treated a formal request to double their debt and pay a tribute 
of more than eight millions a year for ever in compensation 
as either an absurdity or an outrage? Would they not say, in 


the clearest American they could use, that they never intended 


| restrained the most powerful class within it from doing any- 
thing, and compelled it to remain satisfied with a quantity of 
talk, very irritating, no doubt, to a sensitive race, but of no 
more permanent consequence than the wild rubbish English- 
men used to talk about Scotchmen and their breechlessness. 
Since the war, Great Britain has never been tired of demon- 
strating not only her national friendliness to the Union, but 
her national eagerness for an arrangement which should place 
that friendliness beyond doubt, has apologized for her one pos- 
sible blunder, has offered treaty after treaty, has spared in- 
vaders merely because they were naturalized Americans, has 
acknowledged in every conceivable method, including com- 
pliances of which half her statesmen are ashamed—such as 
the transfer of diplomacy to Washington and the agreement 
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to pay the direct claims—that for her the Union is first among 
the Powers of the world, first in consideration as in essential 
importance. Where is the “unfriendliness” of all this,—of 
that unfriendliness, we mean, of which alone statesmen can 
take cognizance, the national unfriendliness which would 
seize any opportunity to injure or oppress? Of any other 
unfriendliness it is folly to talk. We deny that even social 
unfriendliness exists; but supposing it did, what does it 
signify any more than the “ unfriendliness” so constantly 
found in families which nevertheless hold together fairly 
enough. Englishmen and Frenchmen hated one another hard 
for fifty years after Waterloo, but that did not prevent either 
a long-continued peace or a hearty and successful alliance 
against a common foe. The Americans may trust us, for we 
have fought their battle often enough, and we tell them dis- 
tinctly that there is not a politician in England who is not, 
qué politician, heartily friendly to them, who does not think 
a quarrel with them the most serious of all quarrels; who 
does not abhor the very idea of leaving a sore open between 
the people of the two countries; who would not make 
any reasonable concession to heal up differences; or 
who would submit the indirect claims to arbitration 
if a twenty years’ war were to follow upon the 
refusal. The English are just as incapable of doing it as 
the Americans would be, and before the Americans pay 
tribute for an offence they did not commit they will have 
ceased as a people to exist. Of course if they will have the 
sore kept open, if they will make hearty concert impossible, 
and thereby shut out the immense sources of prosperity Great 
Britain can place at their disposal, we have nothing to do 
but to submit; but we repeat once more, that it is not our 
fault, that we have done all a nation could do, and more than 
any other nation would have done, to further a reconciliation, 
and that we can do no more. The Treaty of Washington, on 
our interpretation of it, is just endurable ; on that put forward 
by those who drew up the American Case, it is an intolerable 
humiliation. 


THE FEEBLENESS OF THE BISHOPS. 


HE real difficulty about Episcopacy,—Protestant Episco- 
pacy, at all events,—is the Bishops. One would almost 





he should not be supposed to invite delay for the sake of delay, 
but his whole argument went t. inviting delay, if not for the 
sake of delay, for the sake of getting a possible correction or 
two in the text of the Creed from old MSS. of it said to exist 
in Venice or elsewhere. After a most elaborate account of 
the labours of the Committee appointed to re-edit the Creed, 
in which he showed most successfully that the substantial difti- 
culty was not touched nor likely to be touched by any conceivable 
feat of scholarship or research, he enlarged upon the petty 
alterations suggested by eminent scholars, offering a somewhat 
ostentatious ascription of thankfulness to God for the gain of 
the delay already interposed, and hoping for more gain of like 
kind. ‘TI will only call attention,” he said, “to this plain 
fact, that after the delay which, thank God !—and I thank Him 
thus publicly,—you were pleased to grant to me and to others, 
for fuller consideration not only of the subject, but of the 
document, many things before doubtful have become plain 
and clear. For instance, it is now abundantly clear that if 
_the Creed were removed from its place in the public services, 
_the grief that would enter into many loyal hearts would be so 
great, and would be so keenly felt, that they would have to 
consider whether it were possible to them any longer to retain 
their position as teachers in the Church of England.” We 
are far from saying that one of the things “ before doubtful ” 
was that English Bishops delight in the condition of moral 
vibration, that they delight not to make up their minds on 
anything like a change, but whether doubtful or not 
before, it is abundantly clear, from the outpourings of 
this one grateful episcopal heart alone,—representing, as 
the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol evidently does, the tone 
of the Upper House,—that this is so now. Why, the Bishop 
of Gloucester and Bristol is engaged in the task of collecting 
thoroughly irrelevant evidence, that does not bear in the least 
on the question before the Upper House, and thanks God for 
the delay afforded by that excuse in considering a reform that 
‘ought to have been given judgment on a hundred years ago 
‘at least. Consider the extreme simplicity of the case. The 
| Bishops are divided,—honestly divided,—as to the theological 
| value of the Athanasian Creed. But they are not divided at 
all as to the mischievous character of the popular meaning 
attached to the Damnatory Clauses. The Archbishop of Can- 


think that they believed themselves selected for their high terbury says openly of these Damnatory Clauses, that if they 
office in the Church for the same reasons for which ought to be interpreted,—as Bishop Magee very rightly said 
certain curiously-poised rocks,—“ rocking-stones,” as they | they ought to be,—in their plain and literal sense, 
are called,—are selected for a kind of adoration by cer-| “there is not a soul in this room who does take them 
tain idolatrous races, because of the wonderful oscillatory | 1 that sense, nobody in the Church of England 
and vibratory talents which they exhibit in high places. _ takes them in Shei plain and literal sense,” and no one 
Here is the Upper House of Convocation, under the guid- | contradicts him! And yet these learned and worthy old 
ance of a man of really first-rate sense, and clearness, and gentlemen, admitting publicly that the obvious popular mean- 
purpose, Archbishop Tait, who told their Lordships most | ing of these clauses is not accepted by a “soul in the Church 
clearly what would be the result of their deferring to advise | of England,” have not the moral courage to decide that they 
on the Athanasian Creed difficulty till they had heard the must be expunged or altered without waiting a little bit 
views expressed either.by the public or by the Lower House of  longer,—till the Lower House of Convocation says something, 
Convocation, listening to most learned harangues,—really able | —till the new translation is out, and the library of St. Mark 8 
specimens of critical investigation,—and still abler expositions | at Venice has been ransacked,—till,—till,—till,—well, till 
of the extreme falseness of the moral position of nine-tenths | they (the Bishops) have found a little nerve some- 


of the clergy who read the Athanasian Creed,—and coming | Were. 7 . 

at last to the delightfully inane conclusion,—“ better wait a_ Now we maintain that this extreme and fatal feebleness of 

bit and hear what the Lower House has to say.” As we the Bishops, even when well and firmly led, this love of 

understand at least one sentence in the Archbishop of , trembling almost for its own sake, will ruin the Church, if it 
'goes on much longer. These intellectual and moral Shakers 


Canterbury’s speech, this is precisely what he thought the 
Bishops ought not to do, and whether he thought so or not, 
that is certainly what the public will think. ‘The best 
way,” he said, ‘‘of avoiding undesirable discussion on this 
question is that we should do what seems to me the proper 


office of Bishops of the Church of England,—take the ques- | 


tion into our own hands.” It is true that he is reported after- 
wards to have said something apparently favourable to the 
delay till the other House had been heard, but this may have 
been a concession to weak brethren. It is clear that if the 
Archbishop, the Bishop of St. David’s, the Bishop of Llandaff, 
and the Bishop of Peterborough had had their way, they 


would have advised at once that the Damnatory Clauses | 


should be got rid of in one way or another. The 


are really guilty of a worse sort of superstition than the fanatics 
of the States. They all admit that they use language which 
in its popular interpretation is most mischievously misunder- 
stood whenever they utter the Creed, and for fear of something or 
other,—God only knows what,—they can’t make up their minds 
to say so at once,—to tell the inferior clergy a plain bit of 
common-sense,—that the Creeds of the Church ought to say 
exactly what those who repeat them really mean, and nothing 
else. The Bishops make a perfect art of faltering. If they are 
not placed at the head for the purpose of leading, they ought 
not to be at the head at all. As a matter of fact, they seem 
to think that they are placed at the head that they may find a 
thousand excuses for not doing the plainest duty, and then, 
like the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, thank God pub- 


Archbishop and the Bishop of St. David’s would 
apparently have preferred getting rid of the Creed as. 
a formulary of public worship altogether, while the Bishops 
of Peterborough and Llandaff preferred getting rid of | 


the Damnatory Clauses only, but the great majority of the | ; 
Bishops were so thoroughly devoted to the vibratory attitude MONG the various important matters which are shortly to 


of mind, that nothing could be done till the report of the Lower | x engage the attention of Parliament, there are few of 
Tlouse had been received. And eyen this did not content the greater consequence than the proposed legislation on Sanitary 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. He was very anxious that | matters. If anyone still doubts the practical urgency of this 


licly from their hearts for the absolutely irrelevant delay. 
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question, we recommend him to turn to the last Quarterly | advances of epidemic diseases, much more if we are to feel 
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Report of the Registrar-General. He will find some facts | any hope of exterminating them. 

recorded there which will bring his hesitation to a speedy| Of typhoid, so much has been lately said that the public are 
end. , | pretty well aware that it could be entirely stamped out by the 
The statistics of the mortality produced by typhoid fever in | provision of proper drainage and drinking-water ; and to a 
the quarter ending with the new year are especially interesting great extent the same may be said of the cases classed as 
just now. We take up the last Report of the Registrar-General, |“ diarrhea.” Of small-pox also, it is known that vaccination, 
and running the eye down the columnsof deathsfrom “Fever,” we in those countries where it has been applied with complete 
find that nearly 4,700 persons died in three months, in England | thoroughness, has extinguished the disease; and the British 
and Walesalone, from diseases so named. The heading really | Legislature has fully committed itself to the principle of sanc- 
includes not merely typhoid, but typhus fever; but it will | tioning every compulsion that may be necessary to secure a 
be a very moderate computation to assume that at least | similarly complete application of the remedy in this country. 
3,000 of these deaths were from the former of these diseases. | So far, however, are we from complete success, that small-pox 
Now, whatever may be said as to the practicability of schemes | has greatly increased of late, and slew nearly 23,000 persons in 
for extinguishing some other epidemic diseases, there is no | 1871 (6,380 in the last quarter). The causes of this failure 
doubt at all, among competent authorities, that typhoid fever | are well known. They are :—(1) Chiefly the apathy or dislike 
is an entirely preventible disease. It may be true that physi- | of the Local Boards to compulsory vaccination ; (2) the ineffec- 
cians have by no means discovered all about its pathology, | tual way in which medical men often perform the operation ; 
any more than they have explained the inner mysteries of | and it is quite certain that nothing but an all-pervading 
small-pox; but typhoid shares with the latter disease the element of skilled medical inspection can ever enable us 





distinction of being perfectly controllable, by well-known 
sanitary measures which nothing but the ignorant apathy of 
the public hinders from being carried out with the most 
complete effect. It is this that makes the special scandal in 
the case of typhoid, a disease against which the public, as 
well as the doctors, have been declaming tili they are hoarse, 
during those recent weeks of terror in which the national 
imagination was stirred by the danger to the Prince of 
Wales. 

It has been proved ad nauseam by independent observers, 
and confirmed by the authoritative statement of the Royal 
Sanitary Commission, that no important degree of sanitary 
reform can be expected at the hands of our local authorities, 
unless they be perpetually supervised and stirred up to do 
their duty by inspectors who possess a competent knowledge 
of the principles of disease-prevention. It is quite certain 


really to cope with and beat down the disease. The in- 
|evitable consequence of trusting the inspection to legal 
|persons would be a disastrous increase in the spread 
| and virulence of small-pox. As regards scarlet fever, 
/measles, and typhus, the problem is yet more diffi- 
cult, for these three intensely contagious diseases are 
unhappily not fitted with any antidote analogous to vaccination, 
nor can they be cut short by the carrying out of one definite 
line of prevention, as typhoid fever can. The question of pre- 
vention here involves most difficult medical problems, relating 
to the value and trustworthiness of special systems of disin- 
fection for persons, clothes, houses, &c., and also the still more 
ticklish question of isolation, and the minimum degree of it 
that is consistent with the arrest of epidemics on their very 
first outbreak. To mention these facts, and then to suggest 





for a moment the idea of a legal inspector successfully fulfill- 


that in the limited extent to which high-class medical inspec- | ing such functions, would be to talk manifest folly ; and as 


gratifying results have been obtained. And there are heaps 
upon heaps of work, of the most urgently important kind, 
that cannot even be attempted without the skilled assistance 
of such men as these. 

Now this being the state of things, we receive with 
the greatest alarm a rumour that under the new Sanitary 
Act medical inspection is to be left in its present imperfect 
and inadequate form. The union of the Poor Law Board 
with the sanitary departments of the Privy Council and 
the Home Office struck many persons, at the time, with a 


tion has so far been employed, the most important and | for the notion that the unfortunate layman is to save himself 
from blunders by calling in medical assistance, it is plain that 


what with ignorance as to what were real emergencies, and the 
inevitable jealousy between rival services, this consultation- 
plan would come to nothing. Meantime the evils that are 
caused by the growth and spread of these contagious diseases 
are fearful. It gives little idea, for example, of the 
harmfulness of scarlet-fever to cite even the high mortality 
from it in the last quarter of 1871. To understand this, we 





must take the following broad facts:—In the first place, 
scarlet-fever has grown in late years to an intensity and deadli- 


rather uneasy feeling, since there was evidently a double | ness which is quite a new feature in its history. Secondly, it 
possibility as to the character of the work that would be done | has actually killed about a quarter of a million persons in 
by the Consolidated Board. On the one hand, it was hoped | the last ten years in England and Wales; it killed 11,000 
‘hat the character of the sanitary work done in connection | persons, in twenty-one months during 1869-70, in London 
with the Poor-law might be raised to as high a standard as | alone ; but what is worst of all, its proportional rate of deadli- 
‘that already reached by the medical department of the Privy | ness is far greater in many country places than in London,— 
Council ; on the other hand, it was feared that the general | though the crowded city offers far the greater difficulties in 
type of sanitary work done under the new Board might be | the way of its arrest. Lastly, be it remembered that scarlet- 
depressed to the miserable level of that which has been | fever maims and cripples almost as many as it kills; thousands 
hitherto executed under the supervision of the non-medical | and thousands of its victims only escape with damaged 
inspectors of the Poor Law Board. The latter view is borne | kidneys, or damaged lungs, or hopeless deafness or blindness. 
out, not only by rumour, but by the traditions of Gwydyr | The same ill-consequences, we need not say, too often follow 
House. It is suspected that the Government contemplates a pro- | upon the severer forms of small-pox, especially in unvaccinated 
vision (in the Bill which is to embody the result of its reflec- | persons. 

tions on the Report of the Sanitary Commissioners) for the| There is something very horrible in the idea of this silent 
multiplication, not of medical, but of legal inspectors, who | and scarcely noticed growth of scarlet-fever from a mild 


shall have the supervision, not only of Poor Law matters, but childrens’ disease to a deadly plague. Nor is it by any means 


also of the bulk of sanitary work, calling in the aid and advice | certain that other contagious diseases may not undergo the 


of some of the existing staff of medical inspectors when they | same transformation, unless we can devise systematic 
think it necessary ! _ measures for striking down infection in its earliest centres. 


Let us endeavour in a few final words to put the | There are ominous facts of this kind, in regard both to typhus 
case in a clear light. We have so far only mentioned | fever and to measles. And it is at such a moment as this 
the mortality from typhoid, because that disease has been | that the Government seem to be hesitating, and feeling about 
familiarly talked of by everyone of late. But the typhoid for an excuse for interpreting the Report of the Sanitary Com- 
deaths are but a very small part of the frightful story. mission by the light of a few passages which are equivocally 
The seven principal zymotic diseases killed 26,997 persons worded, rather than according to its obvious general tenor. If 
in England and Wales alone in the last three months of 1871; | Mr. Stansfeld wishes to win the confidence of the country for 
of these deaths 6,380 were due to small-pox, 3,763 to measles, | sanitary reform, he must convince it that he is not so little 
4,498 to scarlet fever, 635 to diphtheria, 2,966 to whooping- | aware of the essentials of sanitary improvement as to sup- 
cough, 4,692 to fever (typhoid and typhus), and 4,063 to pose that the work of disease-repression can be effectively 
diarrhwa. Theoretically speaking, every one of these deaths was carried out, without a thorough system of habitual medical 
meedless, because preventible. But it may be useful to explain, inspection of superior class in all parts of the kingdom. It 
briefly, the respective degrees in which the different diseases is as obvious as the plainest proposition in arithmetic, that 
are at present actually preventible, and the resources which any immediate cost to the country would be covered many 
must be employed even to maintain our ground against the times over, in a very few years, by the great reduction of 
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auperism that would be caused by an effectual reduction of | without the danger of an opposition which would do fright- 


the preventible class of deaths, 


THE UNPLEASANT SUBJECT. 
| iw Government has abandoned the Contagious Diseases’ 
Acts, and, on the whole, we believe it has done wisely. 
The Acts cannot be worked beneficially without popular con- 
sent, and popular consent cannot be obtained. It is easy, of 


course, to condemn Mr. Bruce for repealing measures which | 


he at the same time declares to be beneficial, but the con- 
demnation is none the less unreasonable and unjust. Every 
form of government must have the defects of its qualities, and 
the defect of free institutions is that the Government must 


never be too far in advance of its people, under penalty, not | 


only of provoking a dangerous reaction, but in some cases of 
producing new and unexpected mischiefs. It is quite possible 
to do great mischief among an ignorant people by measures 


from which a cultivated population would derive only benefit, | 


and there can be little doubt that this has been the case in 
the matter of these Acts. The people were not prepared for 
the Acts, aad granting that they did diminish disease, and 
did banish some of the most degraded prostitutes, and did 
tend to help a few women towards reformed lives—all which 
assertions are made upon evidence by the Home Secretary— 
it is nevertheless certain that they did mischief too, that 
they spread a notion, quite false, but just as injurious as if 
it had been true, that Government sanctioned prostitution ; 
that they hardened the class of women affected by their 
operation to an unexpected and indeed inexplicable degree ; 
and that they fostered an agitation which threatened before 
long to raise a question which should never remain unsettled, 
and which this country is utterly unprepared to resettle on 
any new basis, namely, the whole relation of the sexes to each 
other. It is not the Acts alone the agitators are discussing, 
but an indefinitely broader question, which must come up 
some day: but which, if it comes up now in this country, 
will be sterile of every good result. They have faced that 
risk in America for widely different reasons, and the result, 
whatever it may be in the future, is for the present 
altogether bad,—the visible spread of a distinct opinion 
that the value of chastity is matter of argument. 
amount of good gained by the Acts, whatever it was, 
was not sufficient to justify Government and the educated 
class in maintaining them, as they might perhaps main- 


tain the Vaccination Acts, in defiance of the popular 


sentiment, and failing that extreme resource, only two 
courses are open to English statesmen. They may 
either repeal the Acts and wait for a change of opinion, 
or they may appeal to the people on their behalf, 
argue the whole matter out as frankly and fully as 
they would a tariff bill, and at last convince the electorate 
they are in the wrong. The second course would have been 
the more manly one, but considering how completely English 
society is built upon obscurantism, how violent the contest 
still is in the medical profession, and how utterly unfit the 
majority of English orators and English audiences are to deal 
with such a subject, the Ministry have, we believe, chosen 
the wiser and it may be even the better course of action. 
Only imagine Mr. Bruce stumping England on behalf of the 
Acts, and the discussion thereupon in every household in 
Great Britain! It will not do. Any other course than repeal 
would have made the treatment of prostitution the crucial 
question of the General Election, a contingency from which 
the more experienced a politician is the more apprehensively 
he will shrink. In the present state of opinion, morals, and 
knowledge among us, not even Mr. Gladstone could evolve 
anything but mischief from such a discussion. 

The Acts being abandoned, the point was to do as much 
good as public opinion would allow, and Mr. Bruce has 
directed his efforts carefully to three objects, with which the 
mass of the population will, we believe, heartily sympathize. 
His means may sometimes be a little rash or violent, but his 
ends are not in hopeless advance of popular opinion. He 
first of all prohibits juvenile prostitution altogether, making 
it under fourteen years of age a felony punishable with ten 
years’ penal servitude, not for the girl, but for her paramour. 
He will have for that measure nearly unanimous support, 
and indeed might go farther, and make the age fifteen, with- 
out risking the safety of the clause. Under that age there 
exists no moral right of consent, as Mr Bruce admits when 
he punishes the “harbouring” of prostitutes under sixteen. 


Beyond this it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 8° | 


The | 


ful mischief,—a danger which is not quite absent from a 
proposal which Mr. Bruce super-added. 


It may refer only 
to those cases of personation, which are really rapes, and if 
so, he is right ; but we fancy from his speech he intends some- 
thing more. He proposes, if we understand him, to punish 
seduction by false representations by two years’ imprison- 
ment, whatever the age of the seduced woman,—an honest 
effort to check a great offence, which will meet with more 
support from moralists than statesmen. That seduction by 
false representations is a great crime is indubitable, but the 
point is the possibility of punishing it without introducing 
crimes still greater. Mr. Bruce’s proposal will give women 
too great a power of extorting money or marriage by 
threats of a charge which, as the accused can give no 
evidence in his own behalf, could not be rebutted, 
and which could be brought forward as easily by a 
woman of no character as by a woman of the highest. 
The principle of the existing law, that a woman after 
_twenty-one must take care of herself, is sound, and its 
‘abrogation will tend directly to make unchastity common, by 
making the woman certain that all promises must be kept. 
Even now the perjuries in affiliation cases, on both sides, are a 
disgrace to the country, but what will they be when the man 
is threatened with loss of liberty and debarred from giving 
‘evidence ? Written evidence, at all events, ought to be re- 
quired. Secondly, Mr. Bruce promises to make the streets of 
our great towns a little more orderly, a proposal which has 
called down a tempest of wrath upon the Home Secretary’s 
|head. Women who importune men in the public streets are 
to be liable to imprisonment under the Vagrant Act for terms 
_ varying from twelve to three months. The punishment is far 
too severe, so severe that nobody will prosecute; but the 
principle of the regulation is quite just, and is carried out in 
every Continental capital. It does not improve morality, and 
\is not intended for that purpose ; but it suppresses a nuis- 
ance which, though decreasing, is still considerable, and should 
_be put down. That it is quite practicable is clear, for already 
‘in “new” neighbourhoods women do not importune, but 
‘give their cards, a great advance in civilization though 
not in morals. There is, of course, a risk that stupid or rash 
magistrates will go too far, and make a mere promenade an 
| offence ; but we have to face that risk in the execution of 
every law, and magistrates are not like judges, beyond the 
authority of the Home Department. In the corollary to this 
rule, the clause authorizing the suppression of bad houses 
without the intervention of any householder or any complaint 
of disorder, Mr. Bruce goes, we fear, too far for his end. 
Nothing is gained to morality by hunting prostitutes from 
place to place, and a great deal is lost by that excessive diffu- 
_sion and dispersion of the evil which the clause, if successful, 
‘would produce. If Mr. Bruce will inquire, he may find that 
he is abolishing a strong incentive to virtue among the waver- 
‘ing class of women, namely, their dread of being robbed of 
their gains, and not a stimulant to disorderly life. If the lessees 
of such houses were all hanged nobody would pity them much, 
| but that does not prove that it is expedient to hang them 
before the country has resolved to put prostitution down. And 
thirdly, he proposes that all women who come under the 
Vagrant Act should be detained in hospital till they receive 
a medical certificate of health, an unobjectionable rule, 
or open only to Mr. Jacob Bright's objection, that men ought 
to be kept in detention also, an objection certain to be raised 
as strongly as the objection to the original Acts. There is 
not much in it, the difference being that the men are not 
/making a trade of diffusing disease ; but it will, we suspect, 
be found to raise a storm of opposition, and revive all the 
evils of the existing agitation. The men and women who are 
guiding that mean the Acts to be abolished, not renewed 
}under another form. Taken as a whole, however, the Bill, 
with some precautions and limitations which the House is 
certain to introduce, seems a reasonable attempt, not indeed 
_to suppress a great social evil which has never been suppressed 
anywhere, and appears to survive laws as it survives Christian 
precepts, but to bring it within some sort of moderate re- 
‘straint. It may be found when discussed by men of the 
world to go a little further than it is safe to venture, without 
‘some radical reforms of our present system of criminal pro- 
cedure ; but limitations are easily introduced, and its direct 
effects, the total suppression of juvenile prostitution and the 
restriction of importunity in the streets, must be unqualified 
benefits to the community. 
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| THE ** EXTRAORDINARY ” STORY. 


SUGGESTION has come from the very well-informed | HERE is one point of considerable intellectual interest in the 

and usually accurate correspondent of the Daily News | ‘* extraordinary story” published this week in the Times and 

in the United States which, if it be founded on authentic | the Birmingham papers, and it is this. The immense balance of 
information, opens up some hope that the Treaty of Washing- | evidence is in favour of an explanation which is almost certainly 
ton may not even now be allowed to drop. The telegram to | false, the probabilities outweighing the testimony in a most un- 
which we refer is as follows: —‘“ New York, February 15.—A ‘usual way. ‘he original story ran in this way. Messrs. Blews 
member of the Cabinet tells me that the answer to Lord , and Co., gas contractors, of Birmingham, are contractors for the 
prea note = Vatted pg os sae | gas works of Moscow, - ag gon - appointed a Russian 
rytoing, or 4 |of German descent, Mr. L. R. Bauer, their manager in that 
further, If the claims are referred to a Board of Assessors, ‘capital. He proved an excellent servant, and on 12th January 
under Article 10, the demand for Indirect damages will be | wrote to them to say he had concluded a contract for chandeliers, 
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dropped.” Now, there is no doubt considerable difficulty in 
interpreting the real drift of that communication, but the 
main feature of it is very encouraging,—implying, as it does, 
that the United States are willing to admit that our 
English interpretation of the 10th Article of the Treaty, 
under which the Board of Assessors is constituted, is 
correct, and that if the provisions of that article be 
put in force, the indirect claims cannot be taken into 
account. Now the main stress of the English argu- 
ment, so far as it is derived from the Treaty itself and not 
from the Protocols, has always rested on this Tenth Article. 
We have urged persistently that under that Article the Board 
of Assessors is bound to fasten on each cruiser considered by 


the Arbitrators to have illegally escaped from our ports its | 


particular share of the mischief and loss caused to America, 
and that no provision whatever is made for any general assess- 
ment of damages which could not be thus individualized. We 
have maintained, with unanswerable force, as we believe, that 
under this article of the Treaty it would be impossible to urge 
the indirect claims for prolongation of the war, inasmuch as no 
earthly Board of Assessors could pretend to say how much 
prolongation of the war, for instance, was due to the Alabama 
and how much to the Shenandoah. And now it would 
appear, if the Daily News’ correspondent may be trusted, 
that the American Government agrees with us on this 
point,—that under the 10th Article of the Treaty, if that 
should ever come into force, indirect claims are not to be urged. 

But the “Case” of the United States is surely materially 
embarrassed by such an admission. Is it credible that they 
can maintain that they have a right to urge the indirect claims 
under the Seventh Article, and xo rigkt to urge them under 
the Tenth? Remember that the seventh article is that which 
gives power to the Arbitrators at Geneva to settle the whole 
matter by awarding a lump sum as indemnity after hearing the 
case on each side, and that this is the solution which the Amert- 
can statesmen urge as the fairest to them and simplest in itself. 
Now is it credible that they should take power to ask for a 
much more considerable indemnity in case the Arbitrators adopt 


| but wished to consult them on the subject, and would therefore 
come over to England for a flying visit. They raised no objec- 
| tion, and on 25th January Mr. Bauer arrived at the Charing 
| Cross Hotel in London, having travelled vid Riga, where his 
fiancée lived, and Hamburg, from each of which places he wrote 
letters to Birmingham. It was noticed by his fiancée, to whom 
he wrote constantly, that he was out of spirits and apprehensive of 
some calamity; but on the morning of the 26th he talked business 
with the Director of the Moscow Gas Company, who happened to 
be in London, and telegraphed to his employers in Birmingham 
that he should arrive by the noon train. At noon he was at 
Euston Square Station, the station for Birmingham, but tele- 
graphed that he had missed the train, and then—he vanished into 
space. Not another word was heard of or from him till the 3rd of 
February, when Messrs. Blews received the following letter :— 
“2, 2, 72. 
“Sir,—The foolish author of the enclosed brief has informed you 


right; he is dead. Our safety forbids us to send you your property— 


to wit, somo papers, which have been burnt.—We are, Sir, 
“ A Surricient NumBer.” 


This letter was in a hand unknown to Messrs. Blews, but is 
‘evidently written by a man to whom both English and German 
were imperfectly known foreign languages, for he mixes them up, 
accidentally using the German word ‘ Brief” as an equivalent for 
the English word “ letter,” a sense in which Englishmen no longer 
employ it. Inside this note was a much longer one, dated one 
week before, and intended obviously to save Bauer from the charge 


of having absconded :— 
“London, January 27. 

“ Dear Sir,—As a special grace, permission has been granted to me to 
address these lines to you; they will be the last, because in a few hours 
I shall bo dead. In good faith of doing a good deed I joined some 
people a few years ago. Alas! it was a sad error, into which my youth 
and want of experience had led me. About a year since I discovered my 
| great mistake, because I was not bad enough to carry out some conse- 
| quences of my vow—the very point of my misunderstanding, and ever 
| since I lived in dread, although I was not prepared for this when one of 
| these devils in the shape of men peremptorily stopped me from leaving 
| London yesterday noon. I was not even aware of being so closely 

watched. Having no choice left but either to do things against which 








a course which they admit that they prefer, and which saves | my whole soul revolts, and which I find utterly impossible to do, or to 


them an immense deal of argument, discussion, and expense, | 
than they could ask for if the other course less agreeable | 
to them, and putting them to much more expense, should | 
be taken? Is it easy to conceive that any Power would | 
hold out to its antagonist the strongest possible induce- | 
ment to promote the course which it disliked, and to resist | 
the course which it preferred? Yet this is precisely how 

it would be if England has been givea the strongest possible | 
motive to urge on the Arbitrators to resort to the Tenth Article | 
of the Treaty, instead of to take an award under the Seventh | 
Article. For such a strong motive we should of course actually | 
have, if under the tenth article the indirect claims be excluded, 

and under the seventh article they are admissible. 


die myself, I have chosen death, and shall die in some hours hence. 

“Tt is a very hard thing I feel to go thus suddenly for ever without 
seeing anybody whom I loved once more, and my heart breaks when I 
think of my family and my poor girl in Russia; but it cannot be helped. 
I know but too well my fate is sealed, and I am quite composed now. 
How could I write these lines were it otherwise? My luggage has 
already been destroyed, I believe ; for they will make sure work about 
me. On account of the trouble that will arise to you, dear Sir, through 


| my sudden death, I am exceedingly sorry, because a good many things 


I had in my mind only to explain ; but I hope you will grant me pardon 
when you see that Iam thus cut off all, O God! everything that could 
have made me happy. Farewell, dear Sir, I am punished hard for my 
mistake of men, but I have the knowledge, at least, which gives me 
strength to endure all, I shall, at least, not die a villain! Farewell 
for ever. “L. R. Baver.” 


Granting the distinctness of the two letters, there is nothing 


Still the admission, if it has been really made, that the | . eat ae? 
Board of Assessors, if ever appointed, would not be asked to | women Sh Tet: any Se -emee ti eet epee Ye Se 
consider the Indirect claims, is of immense importance. It | public, the pres, and he engages of Mr, Dew. 4 a 

| de police in Paris, or Vienna, or Moscow would have credited 


would show that the United States and England are agreed | ‘ : : 
at least, on the interpretation of the Tenth Article of the | it at once, and have probably remarked that it was the twentieth 


Treaty,—the second alternative for adjudicating on these | °8¢ within his personal experience. ‘The narrative is one indeed 
g 


claims. This would, we consider, lend an immense force | 
to our argument. We should have a very strong case in 
maintaining that claims confessedly excluded under the second | 
alternative proposed by the Treaty could hardly have been 
included under the first. But in any case it would open out | 
a new hope of a successful negotiation. If the United States 


only too familiar to the police of the Continent. The writer, a 
young man, had, when still younger, affiliated himself to a secret 
society of the extreme type, a society which requires of its devotees 
a vow of passive obedience, and a readiness to commit what the 
external world justly calls crime, to slay an oppressor or execute a 
traitor; or, if the society be really, as the 7imes hints, the Sect 


are so far agreed with us as to think that the Board of Asses-| of the Skoptzi, to imitate the mad action of St. Origen. Such 
sors could not be asked to adjudicate on the indirect claims, | secret societies are perfectly well known to exist on the Con- 
it becomes pretty clear that the indirect claims can only have | tinent, in Italy, in France, in Poland, and in Russia, though in 
been intended as a mode of asking the Arbitrators to interpret | the latter the more formidable of them entertain religious heresies 
the direct claims in their fullest rather than in their weakest derived from the far East rather than purely political ideas. The 
sense ; and if once we could get that put fairly in writing, we | vow to be “faithful even unto slaying” almost always forms a 


do not see why the Treaty might not go on. 


| part of the secret code, as it does in that of the society 
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which sent Orsini to attack the Emperor, and in that of | 


the societies which once honeycombed agrarian society in Ire- 
land, and in that of the older and more secret ‘l'rades’ Unions 
of the North of Ireland. Bauer, either owing to a change 
of opinion, or to his love affair, or, as he intimates, to a discovery 
of obligations previously concealed from him, had determined not 
to obey his oath, had been haunted by terror of the Society's 
vengeance, till he wandered for weeks incessantly in the streets of 
Moscow, finding or fancying safety only in public places, and 
finally came over to England. Here, however, he found agents of 
the Society driven out by the Russian police, which is carrying on 
a deadly crusade against secret associations, was watched, summoned 
on his vow of passive obedience to some rendezvous, and finding his 


persecutors inexorable, committed suicide, first arranging only that | 


the Society, by forwarding his letters to Messrs. Blews, should pro- 
tect his honour. It is his own decision to die which induces “* A 
Sufficient Number ” to call him ‘a foolish fellow,”—foolish, that | 
is, in manifesting so strong a conscieace, when by becoming ‘‘ a 
villain,” as Bauer says, he might have lived on. 
prima facie evidence points to the literal truth of Bauer's own 
tale; and the instant rejection of it by everyone because it 
had in it a Mrs. Radcliffe element, is as unphilosophical as it | 

would be to disbelieve that Felice Orsini had a political or 
Broadhead a social motive for his act. Such societies do exist | 
and do act, and there is no more reason why they should not act 
in London than why they should not act in Paris, a city quite as 
carefully watched by the police. ‘The diiliculty about the body is | 
only one of those perpetual delusions of experience. Ninety-nine 
murders in a hundred are committed by individuals who are at | 
war with society from the moment the crime is accomplished, and | 
to an individual the disposal of a body unperceived is nearly im- 
possible, but to a society it would be easy enough. Who searches 
every cart which leaves London?—even if Bauer did not, as we 
have imagined, jump into the river, a supposition we could 
strengthen, but that we wish in articles written for women to avoid | 
entering into the history of the strange organization to which the | 
Times hints he belonged. 


The evidence, we repeat, is prind fucie entirely in favour of | 





Bauer’s own story, so entirely, that were it not for a single 
we should class the case among those few in which justice has 
been baffled by a pre-existent itapression that events which did | 
happen could not have happened; but we frankly admit that if 
the experts are right, and both letters are in the same hand, there 
is an end of the murder part of the story. Individually we 


distrust experts when discussing the handwritings of foreigners | 
writing English, for they all, learning our writing by study, | 


manage to expel distinctive character from it. And it is just con- | 
ceivable that to avoid giving Messrs. Blews any trace, Bauer was 


ordered to write the covering letter as well as the letter itself, and, | 


rather than be suspected of absconding, consented ; but the idea | 
would seem to policemen not accustomed to be huated by powerful | 
governments somewhat far-fetched, and we must, to be heard at 
all, keep closer within the popular notion of the limits of inven- 
tiveness. Keeping within those limits, then, how does the story 


stand? Mr. Bauer invented the second letter, and clearly must | 


be either the victim of some astounding delusion, or have deliber- | 
ately resolved to cut himself off from the world, whether by | 
mere flight or by obeying the Society, and have invented | 
this sensational novel in half a column to account for his disap- | 
pearance. 
them is there evidence one-tenth as strong as the evidence which, 


if the experts are wrong, exists for the primd fucie story. Sup- 


posing him a maniac, it is quite clear that he is a maniac who did 
not like Messrs. Blews to suspect him of absconding ; and why, in 
the name of unreason, should he destroy their papers, and then 
imagine or invent a detajl like their destruction by his pursuers ? 
The story does not hold together, and though madness is not 
expected to be coherent, it is expected to obey the impulse of the 
moment, while it is not usual to find it carefully consistent in 
the matter of time, as this correspondence has undoubtedly been. 
No date in the letters is in conflict with the postmarks. Again, 
supposing Bauer to be sane and desirous of avoiding the world, 
why does he invent a story which, of all the stories in the world, 
is most certain to put both the English and the Russian police 
upon his track. Fifty stories would have done better than the 
one he has told, and would have been quite within the inventive- 
ness of the mind which could devise so wild and yet so perfectly 
and artistically coherent a rigmarole, not to mention the enormous 
probability that if free as a mere defaulter to invent what he liked, 
Bauer would have written to his betrothed, a proceeding which, if 
the Times’ hint is correct, he would instinctively avoid. 


All the direct | 


Either of these theories is possible, but for neither of | 


We have no theory to offer in explanation of the story, which, 
from any point of view, is one of the strangest ever told in a pub- 
lic journal. Our contention is merely that no theory meets the 
facts except that of the literal truth of Bauer's “ extraordinary 
story,” which nevertheless is, we fully adwit, partly though not quite 
fully disposed of by the experts’ testimony. We wish, however, 
that Messrs. Blews, who seem quite inclined to do their duty in 
the matter, and who, it is said, are worried to death by shoals of 
letters suggesting methods of investigation, would answer one 
question. Are they not at heart convinced that Bauer's story is 
true, and unwilling to state their belief, lest it should in the minds 
of the general public discredit their reputation as sagacious 
business men ? 





| 
THE HORROR OF ASTRONOMICAL CATASTROPHES. 


NHE Swiss Times alarmed half the world the other day 
by threatening us with that particular form of sensa- 
tional bogy which, because it has a quasi-scientific authority, 
inspires a great deal more alarm than any of the modern 
feats of prophecy,—namely, a Comet which was to come 
into collision with the Earth somewhere about the 12th of 
next August. ‘The threat was not, as it happens, a very well- 
‘authenticated one, as it was attributed to a Genevan astronomer, 
Professor Plantamour, who does not profess comets,—and in these 
i of the extreme division of labour, every astronomer has a 
special department of his own,—and no doubt falsely ascribed to 
| him, as no new comet of any magnitude has been lately discovered 
| atall, and if it had been, the elements of its orbit could not have yet 

| been calculated so as to know the exact period of its crossing the 

| ecliptic. Finally, the public ought to know by this time that a 
| comet is composed of matter so rare that if it did cross our ter- 
' restrial path,—as many a comet has done,—it would at most only 
| wake the difference which a whiff of steam makes to the course 
of a cannon-ball. Lut in spite of all this, the Swiss Times 
felt the utmost confidence that its somewhat imaginary news 
| would be read with a cerlain gush of horror all over Europe, and 
so it was. Under the head of * A Pleasant Prospect,” it was 
studied by thousands of newspaper readers with a romantic mix- 
ture of excitement and fear ; an excitement and fear which would 
not have been demonstrably groundless if, instead of being founded 
on a supposed collision between the earth and a comet, they had 
| been aroused by speculations on the extremely disturbed and 
voleanic state of our own sun. A body that indulges in flaming 
hydrogen cyclones, some of which appear to mount almost as far 
| from the surface of the sun as the moon is from the earth, must 
| be subject to eruptive forces of fearful magnitude ; and these, for 
| any thing we know, might end in such a shattering to fragments 
of the stay and prop of our system as appears to have happened 
before now to other suns of probably not less importance and 
magnitude. A shock of that kind would certainly put an end to 
the history of man on this globe, while a chance encounter with 
cometary vapour would not be likely to hurt us at all; and 
accordingly the former is the most plausible of the various 
scientific forms of the ery of ‘wolf’ by which we are liable to 
| have our nerves tried in the present day. ‘The order for winding 
up, if it does come from this side, is much more likely to be due 
to some unexpected violence of the sun’s, than to any of those 
highly inconstant and mobile travellers of the celestial spaces 
which there is any chance of our encountering without previous 





| preparation. 

But what we want to analyze is the ground of the excessive 
horror which these suggested catastrophes inspire. We know 
that the aspersion thus thrown upon the stability of the 
| present condition of things has sometimes quite haunted timid 

imaginations, which can’t endure to think of flame-voleanoes as 
the centres of astronomical order any more than to realize that 
the earth is mined beneath our feet in a manner which might 
at any time result in earthquakes such as shook Lisbon to its fall. 
Now we quite understand the horror of the latter sort 
of catastrophe. If the earth and its inhabitants are to 
remain, but men are to have such powerful evidence of the 
instability of their tenure of life, that every now and then a 
capital is to be blotted from the face of the globe, and some of 
the links of historical civilization sundered with a shock, no 
doubt the tendency must be to paralyze more or less the energies 
of those who remain,—to make them feel that they are at the 
mercy of forces far more terrible than any it is possible for them 
to learn to wield, and so to sow that fatal sort of indifference which 
comes of comparative insecurity as certainly as prudence comes of 
comparative safety. Besides, where particular places vanish from the 
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earth, there must be a sudden sundering of the ties which bind those | build and study and compile and analyz: and calculate and 
so fearfully destroyed to those who remain, and all catastrophes of | invent and legislate and organize, and all we have done 
this kind are legitimate subjects of fear. But none of these | outwardly, it is suggested, may pass into a little vapour 
considerations appear to apply to catastrophes which, if they at a moment’s notice. ‘The mere sentence of individual 
happen at all, would sweep away every race and family and mortality does not carry with it this feeling of insignifi- 
individual now existing on the globe from its surface. Wej/cance. ‘The wealth and capital and knowledge and discovery 
can have no experience of such a calamity till it happens, and | and organization are expected to live after us, when we die 
therefore none of the horrors of that vast dread which springs | decently in our beds. We go, but we leave behind us solid 
from memory; and again, whatever vague conception of its) monuments of what we were. We leave wills and trusts, and 
terrors we may attempt to form from a consideration of the possi- | books and memories to our children, the value of which we 
ble causes, must be at least modified by the consideration that | immensely exaggerate, but which nevertheless remain, as it were, 
there would be no horror of parting, no pain such as is caused by | to justify us for having lived at all. ‘There is a certain horror 
partial calamities, and in all probability, no time to experience | attaching to the conception of the simultaneous evaporation, as 
even a nervous dread before all would be over. Any solar | | it were, of all our work at the moment of our death, which inten- 
plosion which suddenly released the earth from its present path, | | sifies greatly the sense of our nothingness, the feeling of the utter 
and sent it spinning on a totally new one, would, as far as any | transience of our being. ‘True, whatever we have done remains, so 
conception of it can be formed, cause so tremendous a shock that | far as it has affected what we are; but that is a comparatively 
no human nervous system could survive it an instant. If the man | transcendental view of the matter, hardly real enough to most 
who falls from a great height is said to be dead to all pain, abso- | minds to soothe the agitation of their self-love at the thought of 
lutely unconscious, before he receives the blow which extinguishes | this sudden and complete obliteration of their doings from the 
life, it could hardly fail to happen that any great jar which sud- | physical record of events. And again, we suspect that most 
denly impressed upon the earth a totally new group of forces | men look upon death with dread indeed, but with a certain sense 
would shock us into silence and unconsciousness before we had | of personal dignity, as one of the solemn acts of life which can 
time to reflect what had happened. And where is the special terror | only be gone through once, and which deserves a little attention 


of such an expectation? Why, indeed, is it half so terrible as that | and even respectful deference from those around,—attention 


tolerably well-grounded certainty of lonely death in which we habit- | and deference of which they would be defrauded if they were 


ually live? Pascal's ‘ je mourrai seul’ has to our ears a far more | to share in a universal and momentary death. Aud the follow- 
awful sound than any threat of a sudden and universal sentence of | ing consideration, again, constitutes a real distinction between 
death. Is it that there is a benevolent grief for posterity latent | the definite fixing of a day for one’s own death, and the 
in the dread that our children and grandchildren, instead of living | same kind of anticipation of a universal catastrophe ;—the man 
to inherit our houses and fields and gardens and wealth and whose death is fixed for a given day has still to determine all the 
titles and pleasures and thoughts and dreams, will be launched | sereagemente he will make for those who survive him; even if 
with us at once into the new life, without ever mastering com- | there is nothing of this kind to be done, he has still some interest in 
pletely the conditions of the old? lHardly that, because when an | | looking to the demeanour of others towards him, as they ‘‘ prepare 
innocent child dies, the grief is always said, and no doubt honestly | "him for death,” as it is called, and identify their own hopes and fears 
held, to be rather for those who are left behind than for it, and in| with his acts; in short, though he is to die, much is still to 
this case there would be no grief of that kind. Besides, to those | go on in which he cannot help being more or less interested 
who believe in the Divine government of the universe, there is per- | even up to the time of his death. But suppose that all are 
haps rather less difficulty in conceiving a divine purpose fora|to die, and die together, and there would be as violent 
universal and abrupt emigration of ‘‘the dim common popula-| and sudden an arrest of all the moral movements of the 
tions ” to other spheres and happier conditions of being, than in | world, as there would be of the physical movements if the 
comprehending the purpose of a gradual drafting away of the suc- | sun exploded into fragments. With what interest would you 
cessive generations of elders, and, as the necessary consequence, of | sow, if on the 12th of August, before the harvest could be got in, 
that interruption for long periods of years of the most tender and | you were perhaps all to die? With what interest would you legis- 
sacred ties which is one of the perpetual mysteries of our present | late, if before the Queen's assent to your Acts could have been given 
life. Lf ‘* those whom the gods love die young,” there can be no | for a week or two, the need of all legislation were at an end? 
great difficulty in conceiving that some one generation of the | Would even the mathematician care to calculate anything except 
young might be transported at one stroke with their elders into | the physical elements of the great destructive crisis? | Would 
the higher life, not for its sins, but for the promise of its virtues. | the engineer make another engine or the poet another verse? 
A death that in all probability would be absolutely simultaneous, | Perhaps the preacher might find a new energy, though even he 
instantaneous, and painless for all mankind, could hardly be any- | | would be sadly paralyzed by the assurance that be was to suffer 
thing but a very happy exchange for the death by which most of | just the same fate as his audience. But as for most of the earthly 
us will actually go, and for the separations which most of us| cares and interests of human life, they would be far more com- 
again will certainly suffer before we go; and for those of us who | pletely obliterated for every one by the certain proximity of death 
believe absolutely in immortality, it would hardly be possible to | for all, than for any special individual by the certain proximity 
grieve over a somewhat shorter lease of the bodily life of this | of his own death alone. And this it is, we take it, which is the 
world, in consideration of the earlier enjoyment of the higher | chief secret of this hypothetical dread at any supposed astronomi- 
and wider sphere of being which is to come after. | cal catastrophe; that the blank in human interests of which it 
_ Bat then it will be said that for any man in health to be sud- | suggests a faint reflection is so great, that it is impossible to fill 
denly informed of the day on which he is to die must always be | it up even by the far nobler interests of that anticipated spiritual 
a shock, and that if this be so for one man, it must be so| transformation, of the details of which we are so absolutely 
for millions of men; that all our more definite notions of | ignorant. In this life spiritual duties are so completely hung 
and that to| upon the framework of earthly things, that the prospect of the 
very | ‘annihilation of the latter leaves even the souls of men paralyzed 
in a kind of blank amazement ;—and this, in spite of the fact that 
necessarily be a cause of universal terror. Well, but as a matter | every living man who could really trust himself to the mercy of 
of fact, even criminals often bear sentence of death with wonder- | God and the love of Christ would have infinitely more to gain 
ful calmness, though they probably tremble more than others at ‘than to lose by such a catastrophe. 
the judgment to come. What we want to get at is, why a sen- _ : me el, 
tence of death pronounced equally on all, and to be executed on | 2 ea ee 
the same day, should have so much more terror,—or indeed why | CORRESPONDENCE 
it should not have much less,—than that same sentence pro- | . = . 
nounced on each separately would have for the individual so sen- | 
tenced. Men and women go out to die with perfect composure | THE MAORIS. 
who would apparently be horrified if they were sure that all (From A CORRESPONDENT.) 
mankind were to die with them at the same moment, and it is November 6, 1871. 
difficult to see why. I BELIEVE there is a prevalent impression that the Northern 
We suspect one great secret of the horror that any contem- Island of New Zealand is a possession of the British Crown. I 
plation of a planetary catastrophe arouses in us, is the sense of cannot quarrel with those who think so, for I shared the general 
abrupt insignificance to which it reduces so much of our past delusion till very recently. Having now visited the country, I find 





happiness and hope are of earthly mould, 
take them suddenly away from all men_ without 
clearly revealing what is to be substituted for them, must 





lives. There have we been toiling to till and drain and, that Queen Victoria’s rule is acknowledgei by the European 
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settlers who live in a few sea-ports, and in certain strips of land, 
mostly along the sea-coast. But three-fourths of the country is 
owned by Maoris, who sometimes, mostly in consideration of money 
payments, acknowledge the (ueen’s suzerainty, but often claim 
and maintain absolute independence. If these lines are read in 


own by mere dying out of the inferior race. 


New Zealand they will probably provoke angry denial, for the | 


colonists do not like the secret of their weakness to be discussed. 
I will, therefore, give some practical illustrations of what I 
mean. Between Auckland and Wellington, the New York 
and Washington of the Northern Island, there is no high- 
coad, no mail, no telegraph, and no free communication. 
The natives have stopped the mail wherever it was established, 
forbid roads to be made, and generally turn back messengers or 
travellers. 
from the rebels. Part of this has actually been settled; but the 
surveyor who went up to lay out the remainder was warned off by 
the natives, and murdered when he would not desist. The 


is maintained at present because the public men of New Zealand 
know that the London money market would be closed to them 
if another war were to break out, and see that if they 
can only bide their time, the country will become their 
But it is not 
always the wisest policy that prevails. Many colonists believe 
that the Ohinemuri gold-field could be rushed by the Thames 
miners, or that a ship sent to shell Kawhia would extort any pos- 
sible concessions. ‘The strong feeling on this subject which crops 
up now and again in bad times found vent last year in incendiarism 


|in Auckland. Another Maori war seems to me not a remote pos- 


You have perhaps read that a large district was taken | 


Colonial Government is powerless to exact vengeance ; and in the | 


opinion of many persons has already condoned the murder by | 
| from 15,000 to 18,000 fighting men into the field. I doubt 


renewing friendly relations with the hostile tribe. 

I have said that there is at present no telegraph between Auck - 
Jand and Wellington. Negotiations have, however, been going on 
during the last month between the Colonial Government and the 
Maoris, and it seems that this difficulty has been partially over- 
come. 
ferences between the representatives of the Wellington Govern- 
meat and the Maori chiefs of the Obinemuri district, through 
which the telegraph wires ought to pass. ‘These chiefs represented 
the two different and slightly discordant interests that divide the 
pative race. 
ceipt of rents from the Thames gold-fields to the amount of £8,000 or 
£10,000 a year; and a prudent regard for this property keeps them 
from open hostility to the wishes of Government. ‘They accordingly 


By a fortunate accident I was present at one of the con- | 


One section, the true owners of the soil, were in re- | 


fet the burden of opposition devolve on the representatives of | 
another tribe, who, I am told, are mere squatters in the district. | 


One of these argued his case with great ability. 
asking,” he said, ‘isnot much in itself, but it carries everything 
with it. ‘To-day you want only a telegraph ; next you will apply 
fora mail; then for a road; then perhaps for a railroad; and 
then Ohinemuri, which is my heart, will be pierced, and you will 
flock in to open up the gold-fields. We have everything to lose by 
granting your request, and absolutely nothing to gain. 
want to send telegrams, and if we did, few of our people have 
money to pay for them.” Observe, this was not a mere question 
of giving without compensation. 
is guite prepared to pay for the use of the land ; and the natives, 
with great sagacity, while at last allowing the wires to be put up, 


The New Zealand Government | . ae 
say that I think the Maoris likely to win permanently if hostilities 


| are resumed. 


“ What you are. 


We never | 
| were men of their own race in our pay. 


have refused to take any payment, and intimate distinctly that | 


the whole thing is to be on sufferance. They reserve the right to 
stop it at any moment, if they are so disposed. 
to is the increase of political strength which the English race gains 


from improved communication. To have set aside this objection 


What they object | 


even partially is considered a great diplomatic triumph; and I | 


believe is due chiefly to the singular tact and ability of the 
negotiator. 

Let me give now my own brief experience in a fortnight’s tour. 
{ wanted to get by land from the ‘Thames to Tauranga. ‘Through 


fact that leave had been given was considered important enough 
to be telegraphed to the Auckland papers. Later on, I wished to 
go direct from Rotorua to Cambridge. 
take me, but said that the journey of sixty miles would occupy 
five days, as I must stay two or three days in a Maori ‘‘ pa” on 
the road, to conciliate the natives and obtain leave. This did not 
suit me, and I elected to take a more beaten route from Tauranga 
to Cambridge. Being known as a stranger in the island and 
having a half-caste guide, I was allowed to pass. Butit is always 
uncertain whether one will not be turned back or detained on the 
toad. 
the professed ground that the road is dangerous, that there is a 
‘bad ford or a hostile settlement further on, and that they do not 
wish to be blamed if a mischance happens to you. 

So it is rash to predict that this state of things cannot last. On 
the one hand, is a constantly decreasing native population, scattered 
thinly over the interior of the country, and unable to use a 
hundredth part of the lands it is shutting up. On the other hand, 
isa steadily increasing European population, who want land and 
roads to connect their farming districts and towns, and whose 
imagination has been fired by the belief that alluvial gold in large 


| and health. 


the kind intervention of the Native Agent I succeeded ; and the | Substitute for the fern-root. 


sibility, though I am sure the Colonial Government is honestly 
doing its best to keep it off. 

The chances of the natives in such a contest are very difficult 
to calculate. Their numbers are variously reckoned at from 
30,000 to 100,000. The official estimate is a little above the lower 
number. I have inquired in every direction, and believe the truth 
to be between the two estimates, but on the whole, nearer to the 
high. If so, and if we assume them to be united, they could bring 


if the Northern Island, excluding the worthless population, 
could muster as many as 6,000 against them. ‘The Maori is no 
despicable foe. In physique he is rather superior to the average 
Englishman. In strategy he has more than held his own against 
the English Generals who have been opposed to him. The Maori 
system of war, by which chief and followers discuss the plan 
and all the eventualities of a campaign for perhaps a fortnight be- 
fore they take up arms, is one that develops the intelligence of the 
meanest soldier. ‘The wooded and intricate country lends itself to 
defensive operations. Our troops left New Zealand beaten and 
demoralized. ‘* We like your red-coats,” said a chief to my inform- 
ant; ‘*they never do us any harm,” and the sarcasm was un- 
pleasantly true. But the natural expectation that when the 
English army was withdrawn the Maoris would conquer back the 
island failed none the less. It soon appeared that the natives had 
suffered crushingly from famine and disease, and the colonists, 
under better leaders, displayed an unexpected energy and tenacity. 
So the war closed by natural collapse, and on the whole favour- 
ably for the English race, who were able to confiscate patches of 
land here and there. Yet the natives do not consider themselves 
beaten. With few and slight exceptions, they were never defeated 
except by a superior force ; and their most formidable opponents 
A closer union among 
themselves, such as an unjust attack upon a portion of them might 
produce, might entirely change the issue of the next war. I do not 


The odds of numbers, science, and wealth are ter- 
ribly against them. But I think they will die hard, and that a 
fresh war will retard the fortunes of the island for years to 
come. 

It is a melancholy thing to see so noble a race gradually perish- 
ing. Contact with the white man seems everywhere to be deadly 
to the coloured. We have broken down the authority of the 
chiefs, and the results have been vice and sterility among the 
women. Here, as everywhere, ardent spirits have sapped morality 
The mere use of clothes, worn wet and worn at all 
times, seems to be pernicious; the potato is said to be a bad 
On the other hand, all the supposed 
benefits of intercourse with a civilized people have proved illusory. 


' Christianity has been generally abandoned ; and heathen images, 


A native guide offered to | 


Where they are very conciliatory, the natives stop you on | 


obscenely carved, are reappearing in the village council-halls. 
Some years ago there were many men who sowed wheat or owned 
mills or boats. It is said that these experiments failed through 
the communistic feeling, and that a man found, in proportion as 
he created property, that his neighbours flocked in to share it. 
The one thing certain is that these industrial occupations have 
been suspended. The present fashion among the Maoris is for 
card-playing. But the old savage instincts are reappearing. A 
Maori will point out to you with a laugh the site of a ruined pa 
whose defenders were eaten, or will vow that he himself never eat 


' sweeter flesh than a man’s, and dwell with particular satisfaction 


quantities is to be found in the parts shut up by the Maoris. Peace | 


on the recollection of the picking between the fingers. ‘The sensi- 
ble among them know that they have nothing to hope from war. 
They confess that a doom is on them, and that they are dying out 
like the Moa. ‘They admit that their children may live peaceably 
among the white men without dishonour. But for themselves, 
who remember the time of national independence, when the 
Englishman only came among them on sufferance, war, they say, is 
the natural condition. Such a state of mind is at least dangerous. 
A TRAVELLER. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—=<— 
THE AMERICAN CASE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Srr,—It seems to me that the Indirect claims put forward in the 


American Case are shut out by the very words of the Treaty of 


Washington. 

No claims except those ‘* growing out of acts committed by the 
Alabama and other vessels from British ports” are referred to the 
tribunal of Arbitration by that Treaty. 

Now does any man believe that we should ever have heard of 
a claim for the prolongation of the war and its consequent addi- 
tional cost, if America had from the first had no other ground 
on which to found it than the acts of these cruisers ? 

Take a parallel case. Let us suppose that an Alabama had 
escaped from Boston during the war between France and Germany, 
had been commissioned in France, and had afterwards preyed upon 
German commerce ; further, that America and Germany had 
agreed to refer to arbitration the claims made by Germany ‘ grow- 
ing out of acts committed by the Alabama ;” would it ever have 
occurred to M. Bismarck to have alleged that these acts had le 
to the prolongation of the war, and to have claimed damages on 
that ground? Would America have agreed to submit such a pre- 
posterous claim to the tribunal of Arbitration. 

Mr. Sumner and Mr, Fish originally based .the claim for the 
prolongation of the war on the allegation that England had 
acknowledged the South as a belligerent with undue haste, and 
had violated the duties of a neutral by supplying her with muni- 
tions of war. America has withdrawn these allegations ; it is no 
competent to the tribunal of Arbitration to entertain any claim 
founded on them, and it follows that no claim for the prolonga- 
tion of the war ought to have been included in the American Case. 

No nation is more interested than America in resisting the 
establishment of the principle that a neutral may be held liable 

for the prolongation of a war if a cruiser escapes from her ports, 
and the claim which she has put forward, being one which would 
be fraught with injury to her in the long run if established, 
being also, as I think I have shown, excluded by the words of the 
Treaty of Washington, and being, even if not excluded, to use the 
language of lawyers, ‘‘ void by remoteness,” will, I hope, be 
ultimately withdrawn.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Reform Club, Feb, 15, 1872. Joun CAMPBELL. 





(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


| 


the (so-called) ‘‘ Athanasian Creed,” and came to “a conclusion 
in which nothing was concluded,” by referring the matter to the 
cooler and wiser consideration of the Lower Chamber. 

The point, however, to which [ wish permission to draw the 
| attention of you and your readers is the following, the report 
| being that of the Times :— 

“The Archbishop of Canterbury: ‘With regard to the damnatory 

| Clauses, there is no person in this room who believes in them.’ 
| “The Bishop of Peterborough: ‘That is why I want to get rid of 
| them.’ (A laugh.)” 
| As not one of the sixteen Bishops present, including those of 
' London, Winchester, and Liacoln, dissented from these words of 
his Grace, it must be fairly implied that they consented. 
| Now, Sir, there are times and seasons for all things. If a grave 
| elder of the Scottish Kirk, having an ear and a voice, be tempted 
to join in one of the many sweet old melodies in which the charmg 
| of ** Chloe” are celebrated in warmer terms than we use now-a- 
| days, and the man “ who goes to bed sober” is denounced sternly 
‘in a line which ends with “October,” no one probably of hig 
| brethren, unless it were ‘“‘ Holy Willie,” would think the worse of 
(him. ‘Time and place considered, these words mean simply 
| nothing. But is there not something startling—something almost 
| shocking ’—in the thought that before many hours have elapsed 

one or more of these “ Right Reverend” men will probably stand 
| up in the more immediate presence of Almighty God, and before 
| the assembled congregation, and utter with due emphasis, as if he 
| felt and believed them, words of such profoundly solemn and awful 
‘import as, ‘ Which faith except every one do keep whole and 
| undefiled, without doubt he shall perish everlastingly,” he himself 

meanwhile not believing one word he utters? 
| I, for one, protest against imputing conscious and personal in- 
| sincerity to our present Bishops. But not the less, I think, is it a 
| proof how form and custom blunt the moral sense, and taint 
| simplicity of thought and act. It is not because they are better, 
| but because they are less formal, that laymen are usually more 
| alive to these inconsistencies than clergymen.—I am, Sir, &c., 
| Rodborough, Stroud, February 13. CsIvs. 








MISS HEALY’S “ HOME THEATRE.” 
(To THe EpIToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”’) 
| Srr,—In answer to an article headed “A Wolf in Sheep's 
| Clothing” which appeared in the Spectator of January 27, I 
' have a few words to say,—words which would not be uttered had 
the article been alittle less violent, a little less unjust. I by no 
| means wish to invoke in my favour the feeling of courtesy which 


IR,— i last, speaking of the Alabe y “It | A : 
ee rer ee, eam Oe according to popular belief should govern the intercourse between 


must be shown that the failure of duty, or negligence, if any, was | 
beyond any to which a Government is habitually liable in its own | 
domestic concerns. No Government is bound to be more zealous | 


for another Government than it would be for itself.” 


men and women, for I am well aware that an author in courting 
publicity lays aside all privileges of sex ; but what I do claim is a 
degree of fairness and justice, which all my critics—save that of 
the Spectator—have invariably shown me. When this gentleman 


May I venture to say that this seems a highly perilous proposi- | held up to obloquy the plot of ‘A Lost Game,” he should in com- 


tion? It seems to amount to this,—that a reckless, ‘‘ rowdy,” ill- | 


mon honesty have given also an estimate of the characters intended 


d nation is bound b Je, a law-abiding « - | 
eee eee oe wee oy eae See, © ee eS eee to turn that plot to a good use; the contrast of the fresh, pure 


governed nation by another, in respect of international morality. 


nature of Milly and that of Eveline is not even mentioned ; neither 


A may keep a savage dog on his premises, to the annoyance of 1 is the fact touched upon that from beginning to end of the play 


his neighbours, because he does not care if his own children are 4 
bitten; B must abstain from annoying his neighbours, because 
he is bound to care for them as much as for his own household. 
Your proposition seems, in fact, to be much the same as that 
which took possession of Lord Russell’s mind at the very begin- 
ning of this unhappy dispute, and caused him to treat the momen- 


t 


\- 


there is not one word which need make a young girl blush. Be- 
side, I have too high a regard for the intuitive purity of English 
girls, and [ may add, I understand their natures too well, to sup- 
pose that any one of them taking upon herself to act the part of 
Mr. Weightfelt’s wife would give the character the depth of 





tous question at issue between the United States and ourselves ag 
a mere question of the observance of our own municipal law. 

It cannot be too often repeated that international obligations 
are measured, not by the standard of the domestic institutions of 
any one country, but by a standard—unfortunately vague and 
fluctuating—recognized by the text-writers, courts, and treatises 
of all civilized nations having intercommunication so free and 
constant as to form one society. If we had had no laws what- 
ever to prevent the escape of vessels like the Alabama, that defect 
in our law would surely in no degree have excused us before an 
international tribunal.—I am, Sir, &c., S. CHEETHAM. 

[It may be true that an extremely ill-governed nation could 


meaning which the critic deprecates ; such acting presupposes a 
| knowledge that girls as a general thing do not possess ; it requires 
| such articles as “A Wolf in Sheep's Clothing ” to enlighten them. 
| If by the side of his unsparing attack on “ A Lost Game ” the 
| critic of the Spectator had mentioned the other little plays con- 
tained in ‘*The Home Theatre,” which high-toned publications 
| have praised for their refinement, his blame might then have been 
regarded more as true and serious criticism than as the product of 
a moment’s ill-humour.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rome, February 7, 1872. Mary HEAty. 

[Our criticism of Miss Healy’s book did not go beyond the 
| remark that its name of ‘‘ Home Theatre” was exceedingly inap- 


not properly avail itself of its general bad character to protect | propriate, a sketch of the plot, and the opinion that the character 
itself against otherwise just foreign remonstrances. But the argu- | of a prostitute is not one which it is desirable for a girl to act. 
ment in relation to such countries as England and the United | If this opinion is not shared by Miss Healy, we can only express 
our regret. It is sheer nonsense to say that any one who had read 


States is perfectly valid. —Ep. Spectator.] 





THE BISHOPS AND THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THS “* SPECTATOR.”’] 


‘‘A Lost Game” could be in the least ‘‘ enlightened” by our 
article; and we cannot accept the plea that any ‘ refinement” in 
| the other plays can excuse from censure the one which, not ‘‘in a 


Srr,—On Friday last the Upper Chamber of Convocation, under | moment’s ill-humour,” but on deliberate reflection, we hold to be 
the presidency of the Primate of All England, held a discussion on | 4 deplorable mistake. —Ep. Spectator. ] 
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POETRY. 


—— 


AN OLD COLONEL ON FASHIONABLE POETRY. 


Yes, Locksley, fifteen years have fled, 
This day, since you were born, 

And grandfather will wish you joy 
Upon your birthday morn. 


And this is Aunt Selina’s gift, 
Selected from the rest, 

To show to grandpapa with pride, 
Because you like it best. 


6 Rossetti’s Poems,” —wonderful 
I’m sure that they must be,— 
Your Aunt raves of them in a state 

Of perfect ecstasy. 


But old men’s joints are stiff, you know, 
And somewhat slow to move, 

And old men’s thoughts, of eighty years, 
Will hardly quit the groove. 


And she, indeed, is very kind, 
And lets me ramble on, 

With sugar-candid smile of scorn 
For one whose day is gone. 


She tells me ail the poets’ names, 
And what they sing about, 

And how the famous artists bring 
Their flashing splendours out. 


I find that over those old times 
In which my youth was cast,— 

For British hearts and British minds,— 
Oblivion’s brush hath passed. 


No poet now would deign to waste 
A word on themes so dead ; 

No painter on his canvas lay 
One touch of British red. 


‘To other subjects, other lands, 
Their genius soars sublime, 

‘With sympathies cosmopolite 
They link the golden rhyme. 


They sing of Atalanta’s race, 
Medea’s witchcrafts evil, 

How Lilith, Adam's slighted flame, 
Proposed to play the devil. 


The wild-boar hunt in Calydon, 
Bull-gods from Nineveh, 

What Helen said at Venus’ shrine 
In Troy above the sea. 


And those old times in which I lived 
Are as much out of sight 

As history of orbs that fringe 
The utmost skirts of night. 


But that they’re something still to me 
Can scarce a fault be reckon’d, 

To one who marched for forty years 
In the fighting Forty-Second. 


‘Well, well,—we did it not for hire, 
Or praises false and rotten ; 

-And yet,—and yet,—I wonder too 
To find those days forgotten. 


For, Locksley, that was real work : 
Be sure of this, my boy, 

No braver, tougher work was done 
Around their windy Troy. 


Ah yes !—that was a bit of work, 
Upon yon grey hill-side, 

‘Through all the burning summer day 
Until the even-tide. 


We met them first at Quatre Bras,— 
Nay, Locksley, bear with me, 

Nor at the great Rossetti’s book 
Cast glances longingly,— 








We met them first at Quatre Bras, 
And they were three to one, 

And never in a fight in Spain 
Came they so fiercely on. 


For Massena was strong and stern, 
And bold and keen was Soult, 
But yet we felt their Master's hand 
Now launched the thunderbolt. 


We struggled in the firwood there, 
Disputing tree by tree, 

And when the night’s black wings were spread 
Our arms hung wearily. 


But scarcely had we cast us down 
When the gathering bugles blew,— 
We started up, fell into rank, 
And marched for Waterloo. 


That grey hillside, —that grey hillside,— 
Ah, boy! I see it now, 

More clearly than this lifted hand, 
Or than thy beaming brow. 


"Tis through an old man’s rheumy eyes 
I see the present all, 

But on the eyes that looked on that 
Time's curtains ne'er will fall. 


We marched into the field, that morn, 
Eight hundred Highland men, 

The pibroch sounding clear and shrill 
As in our native glen. 


Our tartans waved, our banners flew, 
Our bayonets glittered clear, 

And as we passed, each company 
Gave out a ringing cheer. 


And when, on many a purple pool, 
-The slanting sunbeams came, 

And those thin squares were opening out 
To a slender line of flame,— 


In that proud line we took our place, 
To charge to vict’ry then,— 

Scarce hundreds three of blood-stained, worn, 
Unconquerable men. 


I see you're tired,—almost asleep, — 
Well, boy, from themes so petty, 
Go back to Troy and Calydon, 
And Swinburne and Rossetti. 


But that they are not dead to me 
Can scarce a fault be reckoned,— 

For I stormed the heights of Mont St. Jean 
With the fighting Forty-Second. 








BOOKS. 
——~—_.>—_——_ 
LAMARTINE’S YOUTH.* 
ALPnonseE DE LaMARTINE died without having completed a 
work which would probably have been exceedingly interesting, 
and must have been highly characteristic. The fragment of his 
autobiography of which M. de Rouchard is the French editor 
and Lady Herbert the English translator, is both. The book 
owes little to their labours ; the task of each has been indifferently 
done. It is not quite fair to judge M. de Rouchard’s preface 
without having seen the original, but it is difficult to suppose that 
the translator is entirely to blame for such a sentence as this 
one:—** For the first time, M. de Lamartine speaks freely of 
his childhood, which, until now, he seemed to wish to leave in the 
shade. ‘There is no glory in a cradle,’ he would say. No, per- 
haps not; but when in this cradle sleeps one who is predestined 
to genius, we like to seek for signs of his coming fame.” Lady 
Herbert, in her preface, declares that her object was to keep as 
closely as possible to the original. ‘‘'The finished style of the 
author rendered this,” she says, ‘“‘a matter of some difficulty in 
another language, without making the translation too literal.” 
Apart from the pleonasm in its expression, this object is praise- 





* Twenty-five Years of My Life, and Memoirs of My Mother. By Alphonse de 
Lamartine, Author of “History of the Girondists,’ &. Trauslated by Lady 
Herbert. London: Bentley and Son, 
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worthy, but she has signally failed to attain it. The translation 
is so literal a rendering of the French words by English words, 
that idioms are frequently ignored, 
strained and bald, and the style of Lamartine is nowhere 
recalled by the awkward and servile following of the original, even 
in instances where the differences in construction between the two 
languages are most marked. ‘ Men who had mingled in the Revo- 
lution,” ‘* faming soup,” ‘a thorny task,” are awkwardnesses ; but 


this sentence, which occurs in a passage descriptive of the Grotto | c 
| away, cleverly carried out, but speedily baulked. 


de la Balme, in Dauphiné, must be incorrect :—‘‘ I had enough of it. 
It disgusted me with grottoes for ever, and I have always preferred 
God’s sunshine to the dark half-light of the frogs.” One knows 
what Lamartine means, but Lady Herbert has not said it. ‘The 
second volume is more provoking than the first, because the sweet, 
simple, pious mind of Madame de Lamartine shines forth from her 
journal, and a little more skill on the part of the translator would 
have made the revelation entirely enjoyable. But the translation 
is full of blunders. It is only necessary to cite one as a sample of 
their quality. Madame de Lamartine is writing of the advantages 


among them “a beautiful position,” hardly permissible Eaglioh at | 
all, and certainly not the equivalent of ‘‘ une belle position.” 

Many years ago an admirable translation of Lamartine’s auto- 
biographical sketches, under the titles Memoirs of my Youth and 
the Wanderer and his Home, was published by Messrs. Simms and 
McIntyre, of Belfast. ‘The present work is an expurgated, con- 


|ness and refined leisure. 


the effect is painfully | 


The book is remarkably objective for 
Lamartine, and as it is a long time before he comes to his loves, 
the reader is not provoked by perpetual insistance on the adora- 
tion which he inspired. He paints rather than writes the story of 
his childhood, of the play and the study, the mother’s occupa- 
tions, the father’s sports, the distant growling of political disturb- 
ance, of his school days, his early horrid experience of a brutal 
tyrant (of course, Alphonse was his favourite and show pupil, and 
arried off all the prizes), and how he organized a general running 
He has written 


nothing more vivid, more picturesque, or more truly poetical 


‘than the quick, simple, eager sketches in which he describes the 


vie de chateau at Pierreclos, the holiday time of the vintage, the 
evening gatherings for flax and hemp spinning and for the crack- 
ing of the walnuts; the interruption of news from Napoleon's 


| army brought by the hawkers, and the peep-shows, with authentic 


portraits of the warriors. Very beautiful, too, is the story of the 
boy’s school-days and school friendships at the Jesuits’ College at 
Belley. It is so simple, so impressive, that one wonders whether: 


of a proposed marriage, and the translator makes her enumerate all this could really have ever been true of Lamartine,—whether 


the vain old man, whose vestibule was full of busts of himself, 


| whose walls were covered with portraits of himself, who begged, 
' and flattered, and demeaned himself to an extent which one could 


hardly bear to think of, who bragged and boasted, and was the 


least truth-seeking of politicians, could have turned with genuine 
| . 
zest to the green pastures and pleasant waters of this long-past, 


densed edition of the former, free from much of its egregious | 


vanity and its absurd exaggeration, but lacking its poetical 
effect. The translation of the former work included an English 
version, in verse as sparkling and as pure as the water of 


a wild-wood spring, of Lamartine’s famous poem, “La Source! true poetry of the episode is retained. 
which Lady Herbert leaves untranslated, indeed i is admirably related, 
The present, sole authentic, memoir | ciations of men and events, unspoiled by the exaggeration into 


dans les Bois,” 
pronounces untranslatable. 


harmless, refined, reverential youth. > is not even absurd 
about his mother, as he certainly was in his revelations of 


'himself and his affairs twenty years ago; all the nonsense 


is taken out of his former story of Graziella, and all the 
His journey to Rome 
and interspersed with shrewd appre- 


is valuable and remarkable, for there is in it a strange keen | which he so habitually fell, with one remarkable exception. 


remembrance, almost a revival of the glee and the glow of youth. | 
The old poet does not posture, does not gesticulate nearly so much | it is difficult to believe there is any resemblance to ‘ that 


as the middle-aged poet did, is far more frank-hearted and less | unwieldy exile.” 


Ife describes Louis XVIII. after a surprising fashion, in which 


A “clever mouth,” and “ eyes which looked as 


affected, and draws the family portraits which, in the first instance | if they were made of china and lapis lazuli,” but which neverthe- 
represented angels, saints, heroes, and heroines of the bluest blood | | less had a faculty which one does not naturally associate with those 


and the most dazzling qualities, in less vivid colours, more like | 
human nature, though still of a highly superior order. He pre- 


faces the story of his childhood with a vague account of his|to Louis le Desiré is a novelty indeed. 


materials, of seeing everything, knowing everything, and guessing 
everything. A paraphrase of Grattan’s description of Burke fitted 


political career, and the circumstances which led to his prolonged | proclivities and performances previous to his twenty-fifth year are 


retirement, then turns to the terrible period when he was born— 


“in the very midst of the French Revolution—a time of passion, | 
| always went away when his sympathies were likely to be embarrass- 


folly, and fury of parties on all sides” :— 


“My first recollections,” ho says, ‘‘are of a father in prison; of a 
mother a captive on parole in her own house, under a revolutionary 


| vague and not interesting. 


He declares that he was always for 
the Bourbons, but the only thing that is clear about it is that he 


| ing, and that he never got into trouble up to the close of the period 


guard; of the song of the ‘ Marseillaise’ and the ‘Ca Ira’ sung in the | 


streets, and echoing in the bosom of the families around us; of the dull 
thuds which followed the stroke of the guillotine in our public squares ; 


| be found in the pages devoted to his ‘‘ emigrations.” 


of the march of half-scared troops all day long on the highways. I used | 


to sing the songs I heard others sing,—poor, little, unintelligent echo 
that I was of a world into which I had just entered, amidst smiles and | 
tears! One day achange came, the soldiers overpowered the dema- 
gogues ; 
breathe very freely again. We went to seek a miserable shelter among 
our faithful peasants in the country. Little by little we obtained the 
kind of security granted to proscribed persons, Year after year my 
sisters came to brighten the home which our devoted servants always 


| although man does not always perceive it. 
tender recollection of his master’s misery [misée, poverty, it should be],. 


maintained on the most comfortable footing, and here I grew and throve | 


in the midst of our own people.” 

There was every incentive to poetry in the surroundings of 
the boy,—the old family traditions, the high rank, the fallen 
fortunes, the romantic story of his father’s imprisonment, on 
which Mr. Dickens evidently drew for the pretty episode of Lucie’s 
signalling to Darnay, in his Tale of Two Cities; the stately aunts, 
chanoinesses, who had seen the darkest days of the Terror, and 
kept a saintly seclusion under the patriarchal roof of the Hotel 


the guillotine was swept away, and my own family could | self to me because I petted him, and he found me alone. 


' seemed as if he never could forgive me for having tried to seduce him. 


| impression. 


Lamartine at Macon, the beautiful country around, with its castles | 


and its vineyards; and the grandfather, who belonged so com- 
pletely to the old times. He was a splendid grand seigneur, as 
unreal to us now as the furniture at Versailles and the /étes 
champétres at Trianon, a gentleman who solemnly blessed his 
grand-children, and gave them bonbons with awful ceremony; who 


had been a great favourite with Madame Clairon, and whose | 


“camp equipage”—for of course he was a soldier—included 
magnificent plate and a silver warming-pan. When the old 


gentleman died and the family was broken up, Alphonse and his 
parents removed (in bullock-carts, which travelled twelve miles in 
six hours) to Milly, and here the surroundings of the young future 
poet were still poetical, and more simply natural. His description of | 
their house and their mode of living is charming, full of the sweet- 
ness of true family union, and of a mingling of quaint homeli- | 


with which these volumes are exclusively concerned. Many 
delightful little bits of description, reflection, and sentiment are to 
Here is one, 


very ill translated, about his lonely sojourn at Narnier in 1815 :— 


‘‘How happy I should have been if Providence had granted meadog! 
One at last came to me from a castle near Narnier, who attached him- 
Whenever a 


person is unhappy, God sends him a dog; I have proved it twenty times, 
I know one who bad such a 


that he never would take to me after the death of the blind beggar who 
had owned him; nor eat anything but the scraps which he could pick 


| up, instead of the tempting meat I offered him from my own table, 


because this food, the offspring of charity, reminded him of his first 
estate [former condition], and of his devotion to the poor [man]. It 


through his stomach. ‘* You don’t know me for what I am worth,’ he 
appeared to say to me; ‘ my honour is dearer to me than all your good 
dinners.’ I was rich then, but he was a dog.” 

The ‘‘Memoir” is a mere fragment, but it leaves a pleasaut 
That created by the second volume is something 
more and better than pleasant. Lamartine’s memoir of his 
mother, written, we are expected to believe, with no intention of 


| publication, and sold only under the pressure of those overwhelm- 
| ing difficulties which were always brought up as the excuse for 


much more reprehensible expedients than the sale of a work of 
the kind, is very interesting and touching. It inspires the reader 
with respect and admiration for this sweet and noble woman, 
of whose confidences, imparted to her journal, it is mainly com- 
posed; and it enables him to believe that Lamartine’s gashing 
sentiment is real at least in this one direction. Madame de 
Lamartine’s character, revealed in many fine and delicate 
touches, as well as delineated in broad outlines, is well 
worth study. She had all the best qualities of her 
nation, in particular the courage and the utter self-devo- 
tion, without fuss or exaltation, which distinguished so many 


Lamartine’s political: 
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of the Frenchwomen of the terrible days of her youth. Her | description of the natural development of a religious nature 
unaffected, intense, governing piety, her life of faith and good | caught in the speculative eddies and cross-currents of this troubled 
works, her simple dutifulness, her profound good sense, her keenly- | and divided day. The spiritual development, as here depicted, 
suffering motherly love, kept quict and consoled by her unfaltering | is not very regular; nor would it perhaps be true to nature if it 
conviction that her children were never out of God’s hand or | were; it paints epochs of seeming progress and regress analogous 
released from His sight, and therefore all must be well with them; to those which mark the apparent courses of the planets as seen 
her grateful remembrance that her own marriage had been one of from the earth; and the only fault we have to find is that we are 
affection, and her longing to secure the same privilege for her not always enabled to see the exact connection between the various 
children, while not thinking of a revolt against custom; her calm | cycles or reaches of the onward and upward movement. One un- 
submissive chronicle of grief and disappointment ; the quiet hero- derstands the transition from the early philosophic thirst of extreme 
ism of her life,—all these are remarkable and admirable. ‘The | youth, to the exploration of natural science with its large promises 
pages from her hand are full of living, breathing, saintly influence, | of fruit to human happiness, from that, again, to the more 
which renders them in the best respects the most valuable legacy | active life of beneficent work, and then the despondent re- 
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which Alphonse de Lamartine has left to his country,” whose | ac 
daughters will do well to learn from them the lessons of love and into the first phase of religious enthusiasm. 
| understands how all these phases of the soul’s development 


should be preceded by the study of pure history and of the growth 
| of art,—surely by no means early phases of the budding spiritual 
| life. 


duty, of prayer and humility they teach. 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS.* 





tion to the life of pure pleasure, and the recoil once more 
But one hardly 


There is something that puzzles us in the order chosen for 


fe he : asi e, that if “ iters,” : oe : . 
We have often had occasion to observe, that if ‘‘ new writers,” | the different chapters of the spiritual history, but it would be 


where they do not give their names, would but give their ages and 
the dates of their poetical compositions, they would very much 
lighten the problem which presents itself to the critic, otherwise 
not unfrequently as insoluble a one as a single equation involving | 
two unknown quantities, and insoluble precisely for the same reason. | 
We know, for instance, from such publications as this now before us | 
how much of thought and melody there is in the writer at the 
time he writes; but the great question which naturally presents | 
itself to the mind when you find that such thought and melody 
are considerable is this,—are they on the wane or on the increase? | 
Are they the first or last results of the effervescence of youth with | 
culture? Do they represent a promise or a retrospect? We | 
should say of the present volume, which has much delicacy of | 
thought and feeling, as well as a good deal of genuine melody, | 
that if they are the mere preludes of a mind growing in power | 
and in its inclination for the use of the special vehicle of verse, we 
have in it the promise of a fine poet :—if, on the other hand, we 
have, instead of first-fruits, only the finest gleanings of the 
versifying time of life, after that time has begun to pass away and 
to leave behind it a growing preference for the use of the commoner 
medium of prose, then we have but little more than what a multi- 
tude of cultivated men might produce if they ransacked their 
compositions of the same period, and certainly nothing that 
could entitle the writer to a more lasting fame. In reflec- | 
tive verse the ‘‘new writer” is swect and skilful, and 
seldom falls below a high level of delicate and discriminating 
emotion. But the doubt we entertain as we read his graceful and 
often beautiful verse is whether any greater poetic subjects will | 
ever take so strong a hold of his imagination as to raise him from 
the graceful poetical writer into the poet. ‘The distinction is by no 
means a nominal one. There are few men of sensitive natures and 
fine culture who cannot, in their early days especially, write very 
good verses, verses calculated to give others pleasure as well as them- 
selves. But these are by no means necessarily poets. With the poet, 
the capacity for poetic treatment of his subject must grow and 
strengthen as his experience widens, till like the Poet Laureate, 
he shows us some of the finest and quite the strongest pro- 
ducts of his genius amongst the latest and maturest. The distinc- 
tion between the writer of fine reflective verse and the true poet is 
usually this, —that the former only gives a more melodious and per- 
fect utterance to the fears and hopes and doubts which haunt usall, 
and are sure to find their way as much into the prose as into the 
verse of the day, while the latter uses those thoughts chiefly as sub- 
ordinate to the much rarer power of making some one corner of 
life so vivid to us that these reflective shadows of our inner selves 
fall back into their natural place as mere accessories of the fuller | 
life from which they proceed. We are not denying for a moment | 
that purely reflective poems like Wordsworth’s wonderful lines at | 
Tintern Abbey, or, to take a less exceptional instance, Matthew | 
Arnold's two poems on the author of Obermann, may attain force | 
and vigour enough to immortalize a poet, though they do not go 
at all beyond the sphere of reflection. But then, in order 
to reach this point, they must have a boldness of outline 
and originality of tone of their own which it would be quite’ 
unreasonable to expect in the verse of a ‘‘ new poet,” if the new 
poet be indeed a beginner in his art. 
The longest, and in some respects finest, poem in this volume | 
is one which reminds us in more than one place of ‘Tennyson’s 
‘** Palace of Art,” and has a somewhat similar drift. It is | 
called “The Wandering Soul,” and is intended to give some | 








* Songs of Two Worlds. By a New Writer. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 1871. | 


| difficult to give a better specimen of the strength and workmanship. 
of the ‘‘ new writer” than in this powerful and polished descrip- 


tion of the fascination exercised over the mind by the history of 
philosophy from the wise men of Greece to Bacon :— 


“So then from Art, and all its empty shows 
And outward-sceming truth, I turned and sought 
The secret springs of knowledge which lio hid 
Deep in the wells of thought. 


“ The hoary thinkers of the Past I knew; 
Whose dim vast thoughts, to too great stature grown, 
Flashed round as fitful lightning flashes round 
Tho black vault of the Unknown. 


“* Who, seeing that things are Many, and yet are Ono; 
That all things suffer change, and yet remain— 
That opposite flows from opposite, Life and Death, 

Love, hatred, pleasure, pain— 


* Raised high upon the mystical throne of life 
Some dim abstraction, hopeful to unwind 
The tangled maze of being, by one rude guess 
Of an untutored mind. 


“Tho sweet Ideal Essences revealed, 

To that high poet-thinker’s eyes I saw ; 
The archetypes which underset the world 
With one broad perfect Law. 

“ Tho fair fantastic Commonwealth, too fair 
For earth, wherein the wise alone bore rule— 
So wise that oftentimes the sage himself 

Shows duller than the fool ; 

“« And that white soul, clothed with a satyr's form, 
Which shone beneath the laurels day by day, 
And, fired with burning faith in God and Right, 

Doubted men’s doubts away ; 

* And him who took all knowledge for his own, 
And with the same swift logical sword laid bare 
The depths of heart and mind, the mysteries 

Of earth and sea and air; 

“ And those on whom the visionary East 
Worked in such sort, that knowledge grew to seem 
An ecstasy, a sudden blaze, revealed 

To crown the mystic’s dream ; 

“ Till, once again, the old light faded out, 

And left no trace of that fair day remain— 
Only a barren method, binding down 
Men's thoughts with such a chain 

“ That knowledge sank self-slain, like some stout knight 
Clogged by his harness; nor could wit devise 
Aught but ignoble quibbles, subtly mixed 

With dull theologies. 

“ Not long I paused with these ; but passed to him 
Who, stripping, like a skilful wrestler, cast 
From his strong arms the precious deadly web, 

The vesture of the past. 

‘¢ And looked in Nature’s eyes, and, foot to foot, 
Strove with her daily, till the witch at length 
Gave up, reluctant, to the eyes of the mind 

The secret of her strength.” 


The verse there describing Socrates, has that highest note. of 
critical poetry that, in it, epigram becomes vivid with life, and life 
reveals its inherent paradox ; it would be difficult to describe the 
famous irony of Socrates in more poetical and more accurate words 
than by saying that he ‘doubted men’s doubts away.” That is 
perbaps the best verse in the whole volume, and the one whieh 
zives the author most promise of achieving a place in that 
school of balf-critical poetry of which Mr. Arnold is the 
most distinguished living representative. Everything that 
is best in the volume seems to us to point to power of 
this peculiar kind, if the writer be destined for poetical great- 
ness at all,—the power of blending criticism with poetry so as to. 
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infuse the spirit of intellectual discrimination with a lyrical | 
feeling ; but how far this power is deep enough and strong enough | 
to make or merit a reputation it is altogether impossible for us at’ 
present to judge. All we can say of it is, that while here and 
there there is a tendency to excess of phraseology,—an effort at 
bitterness which fails, probably because it is not quite natural (as | 
we should judge) to the writer,—as, for example, in the verses on a, 
drowned unfortunate, which end in a scream of anger at the 
seeming purposelessness of human destinies with the forced and 
rather bathotic exclamation, ‘‘ Like rats in a cage, like rats in a | 
cage,”—the greater part of this volume is very pleasant and} 
harmonious verse, the verse of a thoughtful mind and of a delicate 
spirit, the verse of one who may possibly become a poetical 
critic of a high order, but who gives exceedingly little evidence of 
ever becoming a poetical painter of the higher order. Compare 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Palace of Art” with the certainly beautiful poem | 
called ‘* A Wandering Soul,” and you will find more concentrated 


on this occasion jar on the feelings of all his readers. However 
mean and vicious a man may be, no woman deserving any regard 
would lead him on to make an offer in order that she might 
show him openly the scorn she thought he deserved, and might 
taunt him with a disgrace to which he had not contributed, 
In this scene Mr. Jeaffreson has gone too far; he has at once 
injured his heroine, and has made the Major’s revenge seem more 
natural. However, the intolerable cruelty of that revenge, and 
the suffering inflicted on Felicia Avalon, drive the cause out of 
our minds. We do not know whether Mr. Jeaffreson himself or 
Major Tilbury is most to be commended for the ingenuity with 
which a false charge is brought against Miss Avalon. For some 


_time anonymous letters reflecting on the character of almost every 


member of Quebec society are widely circulated. The crafty 
Major, who has ascertained the authorship of the two books which 
had been so much read, finds means of insinuating that there ig a 
close resemblance between satirical sketches of colonial life and 


graphic power in many a single verse of the former poem than | slanderous attacks on individuals. Experts in handwriting dis- 
‘in the whole of the latter, yet there is, we think, quite equal | cover that the letters are the work of a woman endeavouring to 
scope for the exhibition of graphic power in the latter poem if the assume a masculine character, and the paper on which they are 
author had possessed it. But of a high order of reflective and) written exactly corresponds with that habitually used by Felicia 
critical poetry there is real promise in this book. | Avalon. In addition to this evidence, some of the letters were 
| posted by a woman of Miss Avalon's height, dress, general ap- 

A WOMAN IN SPITE OF HERSELF.* | pearance, and voice, who was followed to the house at which Miss 
The title of Mr. Jeaffreson’s new story is skilfully chosen with the | Avalon was then staying, and was seen to enter its courtyard. 
view of exciting our curiosity, and the interest which readers are Tocrown all, one or twosimilar letters, prepared for posting, were 
forced to feel in his heroine never flags. We say that they are| found in a secret drawer of Miss Avalon’s desk. Of course, 
forced to feel this interest, because in the earlier stages of the such a body of circumstantial evidence could not fail to carry 
novel her character does not win our regard. Whatever else she conviction. The plot had been so skilfully contrived as to allow 

} . . ° . 

may be when she is first introduced to us, Felicia Avalon is hardly | BO maeeme of escape. Miss Avalon is tried on the charge, convicted, 
lovable. She is beautiful, indeed, and accomplished, sought after | aud sentenced to a heavy fine and a year’s imprisonment. We can- 
by every one, and inspiring in some a stronger feeling than admi- | = wonder at this = _ it — - us that pes plot - 
ration. But we find her a little too perfect from the first, and in | 1ts success were rather too complete. nowing whence the 
an interview with a suitor she is anything but womanly. ‘This is blow came, the heroine might surely have done more to defend 
‘the effect not only of the opening chapters, but of the whole of | herself. If she had been better served by her attorney, detectives 
the first volume. With the second there comes a crushing| Would have been put on the scent of Major Tilbury, and they 
calamity, which brings out all the better parts of the woman's | might have traced him to the place at which he got the same kind 
nature. From that point we take a very different view of Mr. | of paper as that used by Miss Avalon, or might have found the 
Jeaffreson’s heroine, and as she is softened by affliction, we are | disguise he put on, or discovered the source of his information. 
ready to sympathize with her. It is certainly to be regretted that | There should, at all events, have been an attempt to shield the 
the excitement which culminates in the second volume is afterwards | heroine, instead of her being left wholly at the mercy of 
allowed to languish. Mr. Jeaffreson seems to think that he is | 40 unscrupulous enemy. Again, Mr. Jeaffreson aggravates 
keeping a secret from his readers, when it is clear that he has| her sufferings by his account of the treatment she received 
some difficulty in keeping it from his characters, and he needlessly | 12 prison. We do not know how far the Canadian law 
prolongs a transparent mystification. We are looking all the time, ™ay differ from that of England, but in England there 
for a renewal of the old interest, which was far more intense than | is 10 power to add hard labour to the sentence passed for 
the one which is substituted. Moreover, the transition seems to us | libel, and in all probability Miss Avalon would have been treated 
too complete. The heroine goes through not only a change of | 48 4 first-class misdemeanant. According to Mr. Jeaffreson, she 





scene and a change of garb, but a change of life. This may be 
thought necessary in order to keep us from remembering the essen- | 
tial improbability of the latter part of the story, or perhaps Mr. | 
Jeaffreson, following a well-known precedent, considers that a} 
shipwreck may account for anything. When we say that) 
during the last volume the heroine figures as a clergyman of 
the Church of England, doing duty first as a curate in Clerken- | 
well, and afterwards in sole charge of a country parish, 
we need hardly comment further on the strain to which our belief 
is subjected. Yet it must be added that Mr. Jeaffreson has | 
worked all this out as consistently as was possible. We were 
prepared from the outset for the possibility of Felicia Avalon being | 
mistaken for her brother. We were told that the two were edu- | 
cated together, pursued the same studies, bore much the same 
features. While the woman was masculine for her sex, the man | 
was feminine for his, We must take these circumstances into 
account before we accuse Mr. Jeaffreson of passing the bounds of 
credibility, but when all has been said we adhere to our first | 
impression. 

How came Mr. Jeaffreson’s heroine to assume such a disguise ? 
‘Our first acquaintance with her dates from the time when the 
Prince of Wales was visiting Canada, and when Felicia Avalon 
was one of the belles of Quebec. Besides being a social 
star, an unrivalled dancer, a sparkling conversationalist, 
she was an artist of no little promise, and had written 
one or two books which, published anonymously, had made | 
a stir, both in the colony and the mother-country. Felicia 
Avalon’s hand had been sought by many, but at the open- 
ing of the story one Major Tilbury has declared himself 
her lover, and has just been repulsed with ignominy. Mr. 
Jeaffreson must not be surprised if the words used by his heroine 





* A Woman in Spite of Herself. By John Cordy Jeaffreson. 3 vols. London: | 
Hurst and Blackett. 1872, 
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seems to have undergone the punishment of a felon. 

With the heroine’s release from prison the new phase of her 
life begins. She sails for England with her brother, being warned 
beforehand by Major Tilbury that he shall pursue his revenge to 
the uttermost. His wish, however, is not gratified. The 
news soon comes to Quebec that the ship was lost on the 
voyage, and that the only person saved was the Rev. 


| Felix Avalon. Major Tilbury at once collapses, takes to drink- 


ing, has delirium tremens and a complication of other disorders, 
the effect of which is that he sends for a magistrate and makes 
a general confession, dying soon afterwards penitent and for- 
given. The Rev. Felix Avalon, who has been passing under 
another name in consequence of the unfortunate story about his 
sister, is brought to the Major’s dying bed, and is recognized at 
the last moment. Mr. Jeaffreson has so carefully avoided any- 


' thing like the unfair concealment from the reader which makes 


some novels most effective, that there is a want of surprise at this 
disclosure. We confess, too, that we are disappointed with the 


| sudden repentance of Major ‘Tilbury. It was more in the man’s 


character to regret that he had lost his cherished hope of revenge 
than to feel himself Miss Avalon’s murderer. ‘This total revulsion 
is perhaps significant of the general change which passes over the 
book with the scene of the shipwreck. From Canada to England, 
from one set of characters to another, from a young lady to a 
clergyman, from a man who could deliberately plot the blackest 
ruin to a broken sufferer, is the step made in the latter part of 
the novel. ‘There is more than one objection to such a course. 


' One of these is that when the main interest of the book has been 


fully developed, we cannot enter into anything which is altogether 
new, or which has only an arbitrary relation to what has gone 


‘before. In the present case there is the further objection that 


something growing out of the main interest is suffered to usurp 
its place altogether. The heroine's disguise is merely put on as 
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a means of escaping the persecutions of Major Tilbury, and of 
effacing the stigma that attached to a past life. But 
throughout the third volume the disguise itself is all in all, 
and its motive fades into the background. ‘This transfer 
of our sympathies has an uncomfortable effect on the 
whole story. We seem to have lost our old friends, while we 
have hardly time to form new acquaintances. Moreover, though 
Mr. Jeaffreson may keep out of sight all that belongs to the former 
part of the novel, it cannot fail to haunt the reader, who turns 
each page uneasily, looking for the reappearance of some disturbing 
element. Possibly in this and other respects we are hypercritical. 
Mr. Jeaffreson will think we have failed to observe that in order 
to carry out his plot it was essential for him to sacrifice the 
pleasant characters of his first part, and that he had to choose 
between bringing new persons on the stage and leaving the dis- 
agreeable ones in full possession. While we admit the force of 
this argument, we think it does not answer all our objections. But 


;censure of the rule. Of the three other sketches, two, the 
|“ Principles of Akbar” and ‘* Madhajee Sindia ” illustrate culmi- 
| nating points in Mogul and Mahratta history ; the last, or ** Dyce 
_Sombre’s Ancestor,” is a strange but instructive anomaly. 
All these Colonel Malleson, an accurate, though not a deep 
thinker, and a clear, though not a brilliant writer, has chronicled 
/in a manner that shows him fully master of the topics he has in 
hand, and sets them forth in all the distinctness of true light, with- 
out varnish, as without distortion. 
The first, as the completest of his narratives, is that relating to- 
| Lord Lawrence. It is divided into three sections, styled, somewhat 
fantastically we must say, “ The Training,” ‘The Trial,” and **The 
| Crowning of the Edifice.” ‘The first relates the work which de- 
| volved on, and the services—gigantic ones they were—rendered by 
| the future Governor-General, from his first landing, a young 
civilian, in 1829, till the eventful spring of 1857 found him Chief 
| Commissioner in the Punjab. ‘The second contains his labours 








there may be the further answer that the conclusion of the novel | during the Mutiny, a story that may well suffice alone to prove, 
is a necessary relief from the painful interest of the second | were proof now needed, that to Sir John Lawrence of the Punjab 
volume, and that had this been prolonged, the effect would have | more than to any man living, Britain owes that the Indian jewel 
been wearying from its intensity. We hope our readers will | was not for ever rent from her crown. ‘The third recapitulates the 
decide the question for themselves, as we can assure them that | principal measures taken by him as Governor-General of the penin- 
they will find the book well repay the trouble. sula he had so ably helped to save. No pages of the Colonel’s 
book are more satisfactory than these, where he explains and justi- 
RECREATIONS OF AN INDIAN OFFICER* fies the Viceregal policy ; nowhere is the sense of entire conviction, 
In Colonel Malleson’s book we have a well-uttered expression of yo aoe ne eane oe See ee es - rs de 
what may not improperly be called the Anglo-Indian School of | energetically ocean oa ee ae ee 
ing S | inactivity,” or better, ‘*defence and not defiance,” on our North- 
r ( ini i a | , : ° ° 2 — 

gb arts Bovtoale te oe a ee ee _ Western frontier is more than complete, it is triumphant. Well 
to be needs at pee of intellect onl aie who holds ; pesnn args proces age Ra sci i ma an 

zi ; : oJ) advance on the same frontier. The land-settlements in Oude an 

post of any influence and authority within the limits of our ‘the Punjab ea with deserved praise ; other hardly less important 
Eastern Empire, and in daily, or rather hourly, contact with its ponefits conferred on the Empire ioudinns five years of administra- 
inhabitants, must be strangely deficient in sympathy if he does | tion are summed up; and a personal sketch, drawn with a friendly 
not soon feel an interest, rising by degrees into attachment, inthe ona admiring, yet a shrewdly trathful pencil, aptly fills up the 

ways of thought and action, in the life and occupations, in the | ga nyag 
: aR +. | . 

pine Sym pages “ those jogger gen i eye ng meu | In the “ Principles of Akbar ” we have an able summary of the 
a st piace In Als miad, as an object, 80 tO | means by which that monarch established and consolidated his 
speak, sufficient in itself, even independently of its market value | yast pr Bi ‘The essay has evidently been written con amore, and 
a ra Rae rage = amram ae. ‘besides much historical research, contains many observations of 
' 8 ad ang’ ang , S- | great value. Mercy, justice, and judgment were indeed the 
lected by such aman. Qn the contrary, as it is true that no one | aie on which p ital his ae and to these noble 
serves his own interest so truly as he who, leaving it after a fashion | qualities Colonel Malleson awards ample, - had almost said 
aside, considers first and foremost the interests of others, so the  givnificant, praise ; while he does not fail amid all his admiration 
British cause is never better served and upheld in India than by | ¢, point out the inherent and fatal defect in Akbar’s, as in every 
a —_ — a ck : ee dk he — | other Asiatic system of government—the Ottoman alone excepted 
age, apply themselves heart and soul to the welfare of her Indian | __that of being centred and bound up in one individual life only. 
subjects. The student of Biblical history, to go no further, may in the con- 





Hence arises a class of men, Colonel Malleson’s heroes of pre- | 
dilection, men of whom Outram, Goldsmid, and Frere may, each | 
in his special line, be taken as types; meu whose first thought on | 
every topic connected with their department is,—what are the | 
rights of those about to be affected by this or that measure, what | 
advantage or disadvantage will accrue to them from it, and is | 
it in accordance with the responsibility of our own duty as their | 
protectors and rulers? How such a measure may at first sight be 
looked on in Parliament or at home, how far it may promote or 
retard their own personal advancement and favour, are, for men | 
like these, considerations of second or third order only. 

These men are pretty sure in their career to arrive at two 


Opposite results,—one, great popularity among those they govern, 


and, which is more to the purpose, a surrounding evidence of con- | 
tent and increased prosperity ; the other, considerable opposition 

and even obloquy from those whom selfishness or ignorance renders | 
incapable of appreciating the true value of their conduct. Yet long | 


may our Indian Administration number many such in its ranks ; 
they are the best guarantee that our Empire will be lasting, and 
that it deserves to last. 

Such is the ultimate analysis of Colonel Malleson’s sketches, 
or as he terms them, Jecreations. We will now examine them 
more closely, though briefly, one by one. 

Six in number,—three of them refer to historical, three to living 
personages. ‘Call no man happy before his death” is a known 
adage; and we doubt whether it has not a certain, though in- 
direct applicability to published biography of the living in general, 
especially where biography, as common justice demands in the 
instances before us, assumes the character of panegyric. Still for 
Colonel Malleson’s purpose a better choice than that of Lawrence, 
Vincent Eyre, and Bartle Frere could not have been made ; and 
the brilliancy of the exceptions may withdraw them from the 
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dition of the Israelitic people, first under Solomon, and then under 
his immediate successor, Rehoboam, find an easy exemplification 
of this cause of failure. 

In the story of Sir Vincent Eyre events are recalled which, 
however painful to British administrative self-glorification, should 
yet never be forgotten. Other events, too, are brought to mind 
which show the individual British character in its brightest light ; 
and we are especially gratified to find our old friend Colin Mac- 
kenzie, now General, re-appear crowned with praise, which, though 
due, falls yet and must fall far short of the merits of his unflinch- 
ing courage, his self-forgetting worth. These two were also among 
Kyre’s noblest characteristics. Of men like these we can truly 
| say, but in earnestness, not in irony, ‘* These are thy gods, O 
England!” ‘These are England's own worthies, too often them- 
selves forgotten, yet not over-careful to answer in this matter ; 
men for whom it is enough to know their duty and to do it, and 
to whom that duty done is its own sufficient reward. And if 
| England, as Colonel Malleson says, ‘ sometimes acts strangely in 
| such cases,” it is only that what is elsewhere the rule occurs with 
| her too, but as an occasional exception. He who knows how 
| good service is habitually recompensed in France or Austria will 
| have little heart to criticize England too severely on this point. 

‘The biographical sketch of Madhajee Sindia is a generous tribute 

to the head and hand of a fallen rival. It is well, too, that * the 

| gentlemen of England who live at home at ease,” and are often 
prone to underestimate the enemies no less than the difficulties 
surmounted by their countrymen in the East and the South, should 
know that the laurels earned on an Indian plain or in an African 
defile may have been as hardly, and even as worthily contested as 
any that were ever gathered at Salamanca or Blenheim. Few 
braver troops than the Mabratta have been arrayed against us in 
India, few braver or better soldiers than they now muster in our 


| ranks. 
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Sir Bartle Frere has in Colonel Malleson not an historian only, 
but evidently a friend, who can see no fault in the object of his 
admiration. The multiform administrative skill, the self-forget- 
ting zeal, the plausible tact of the Ex-Governor of Bombay are 
the worthier to be thus signalized, because the exercise of these 
qualities was mainly within bounds and in a field less likely to be 
appreciated or even known in England than the more splendid 
trophies of a Lawrence or the daring exploits of an Eyre. 
Triumphs won at the Council-board, though often not less import- 


ant, are undoubtedly less brilliant, especially at a distance, than | 


those of the battle-field ; nor are home ears tickled by the name of 


the Dekkan as by that of the Punjab. Yet few statues of better | 


merited gratitude have ever been erected in India than that which 
is now about to pass from the masterly hands of Woolner to the 
gaze of the inhabitants of Bombay ; a commemoration of the single- 
hearted beneficence and energy of one who, on that coast at least, 
hardly needs such outward memorial. 

Very curious is the account of Dyce Sombre’s ancestor, and 
well does Colonel Malleson deduce his moral. ‘The history of an 
European adventurer under an Asiatic ruler is seldom unstained ; 
Walter Reinhard’s was one black and shameful stain from begin- 
mingtoend. And if any one should think an income of £60,000 
@ year obtained before fifty by one who had begun life asa common 
carpenter a success, let him, with Colonel Malleson, consider the 
cost, and he will agree with the verdict given,—that the career of 
Sombre, rightly understood, adds one proof to many others that 
success, 80 called, when obtained by means at which morality and 
religion alike revolt, is not really success; it is simply the raising 
of an individual to a dizzy and temporary height, that his fall may 
be greater, the warning more unmistakable. 

To conclude, Colonel Malleson has known how to make of his 
Recreations our instruction; and we heartily wish that many 
may share as readers the pleasure and the utility which he no 
doubt derived from them as writer. 





CASTILIAN DAYS.* 

THERE could be little doubt that the author of the volume of 
poems that contains, amongst others, the Pike County Ballads, 
would describe with spirit and originality his impressions of any 
country or people that fell under his observation. And accord- 
ingly we have a most attractive volume, in which Colonel Hay 
writes easily and picturesquely of the cities, streets, and buildings, 
and of the history, politics, and domestic life and character of the 
inhabitants of that unique, old-fashioned country, the Peninsula, 
par excellence, of the European continent. He has been a thought- 
ful student of its history, and has, we gather, an intimate know- 
ledge of its language, and he brings these special and great general 
powers to bear on the consideration, in the concluding chapters, of 
its disturbed political life. He argues that the revolution failed to 
establish a monarchy, but he wrote two years ago, and was a little 
premature ; and it is even yet too soon to say that the promises 
of the constitution may not yet be fulfilled, clearly as Colonel | 
Hay points out the failure of many of them at the date of his | 
Spanish papers. He bears strong testimony, personal as well as | 
from history, to the honesty of the Spaniard as distinguished from | 
his truthfulness, but to the utter absence of this latter quality— | 
which he attributes to (so-called) religious training, and of which | 
he gives some startling instances—he traces the failure of consti- 
tutional government. ‘Till the people can believe their represen- 
tatives, and the representatives their ministers, the stability and 

order of good government are impossible. Enlightenment is the | 
dirst step to independence and truthfulness, and this, Colonel Hay | 
argues, will spread more quickly, however perfect the constitu- | 
tion, under a republican, than under a monarchical form of | 
government. The historical parts of his book are a résumé of the, 
history of united “* Crown and Gown” power, and its crushing 
effects on the intellectual and moral life of the people. On the 
whole, however, we value the book before us more for its descrip- 
tions than for its political views, for though the author's 
conclusions are full of sagacity, he writes wholly from the 
republican point of view, and the somewhat boastful compla- 
‘cency of the American is often apparent, though tempered by the 
cosmopolitanism the traveller and the refinement of the gentle- 
man. Another characteristic which somewhat mars the beauty of 
the book is the too frequent ridicule of the Roman Catholic. We 

do not complain, of course, when our author argues seriously that | 
many of the troubles of harassed Spain are distinctly traceable to 
the power of the priests and the credulity of the people. What 
we object to is the holding this credulity up to ridicule, and speak- 





* Castilian Days. ByJohn Hay. London: Triibuer and Co, 1871. i 


| ing with a lightness which is unnecessary and unchristian of beliefs 
and prejudices held sacred by a whole people. The tone of this 
ridicule is, too, a trifle vulgar; witness Colonel Hay’s de- 
scription of the visit of the Virgin to the Bishop Ildefonso, 
with which he interupts his account of the magnificent cathe- 
dral at Toledo, and which ends by telling us that to this day 
the aged verger of the cathedral never passes the chapel where 
it took place ‘without sticking in his thumb and pulling out 
a blessing.” And here again, a page or two further on—and 
this time also in speaking of the Catholics,—‘‘I looked out, and 
saw a group of brown and ragged women, each with an armful of 
baby, discussing the news from Madrid. The Protestants, they 
said, had begun to steal Catholic children.” This same tendency 
_to see, and temptation to present, the rather coarsely humorous 
| in the circumstances that come under his notice not unfrequently 
'destroys the beauty and power of his descriptions, disturbing 
the train of thought he has suggested by the jarring of 
an incongruous element. ‘Thus he leaves the description of 
a field-night in the Cortes to remark on the “ polished 
‘skulls” of the members, and in another place he spoils 
(a grave passage thus :—*‘ Yet the monarchy is no more consoli- 
, dated than it was when the triumvirs laid their bald heads 
together at Alcolea.” In speaking of “ the cradle of Cervantes,” 
| he says of the church in which he was baptized, “ It is a pretty 
church, not large or imposing, just the thing to baptize a nice 
baby in.” And in explaining the absence of Judas from the 
| miracle-play, he breaks in upon our sympathy with the warm- 
| hearted and hot-blooded Spaniard who cannot endure even a 
| representative of the betrayer of our Lord, by the offensive quota- 
| tion from Artemus Ward of what happened to his wax Judas. 
| The book is of such various interest that it seems unreasonable 
| to wish for more, and perhaps Colonel Hay thought that travellers 
had already worn threadbare the subject of Spanish scenery, or 
| holds that such descriptions are idle and unsatisfactory. But we 
| are disappointed, nevertheless, by their absence, for both his poems 
and his city interiors betray his delicate touch, and his power not 
merely of conjuring up for us the scene present to his own eye, 
but of rousing the sentiment that it would naturally excite. 
| Here, for instance, are the few last words about Segovia, and we 
| feel both the brightness and the desolation :— 
| “Bat though enriched by all these legacies of an immemorial past, 
there seems no hope, no future for Segovia. It is as dead as the cities 
of the Plain. Its spindles have rusted into silence. Its gay company 
,is gone. Its streets are too large for the population, and yet they 
swarm with beggars. I had often heard it compared in outline toa 
| ship,—the sunrise astern and the prow pointing westward,—and as we 
drove away that day and I looked back to the receding town, it seemed 
to me like a grand hulk of some richly laden galleon, aground on the 
rock that holds it, alone, abandoned to its fate among the barren billows 
| of the tumbling ridges, its crew tired out with struggling and apathetic 
| in despair, mocked by the finest air and the clearest sunshine that ever 
| shone, and gazing always forward to the new world and the now times 
| hidden in the rosy sunset, which they shall never see.” 
| And here is an extract from theinteresting chapter on Cervantes :— 
“T went to Alcali one summer day, when the bare fields were brown 
and dry in their after-harvest nudity, and the hills that bordered the 
winding Henares were drab in the light and purple in the shadow. 
From a distance the town is one of the most imposing in Castile. It 
lies in the midst of a vast plain by the green water-side, and the land 
approach is fortified by a most impressive wall emphasized by sturdy 
square towers and flanking bastions. But as you come nearer you seo 
this wall is a tradition. It is almost in ruins. The crenellated towers 
are good for nothing but to sketch. A short walk from the station 
brings you to the gate, which is well defended by a gang of picturesque 
beggars, who are old enough to have sat for Murillo, and revoltingly 
pitiable enough to be millionnaires by this time, if Castilians had the 
cowardly habit of sponging out disagreeable impressions with pennies. 
At the first charge we rushed in panic into a tobacco-shop and filled 
our pockets with maravodis, and thereafter faced the ragged battalion 
with calm. It is a fine, handsome, and terribly lonesome town. Ifs 
streets are wide, well built, and silent as avenues in a graveyard. On 
every hand there are tall and stately churches, a few palaces, and some 
two dozen great monasteries turning their long walls, pierced with 
jealous grated windows, to the grass-grown streets. In many quarters 
there is no sign of life, no human habitations among these morose and 
now empty barracks of a monkish army...... The town has not 
changed in the least. It has only shrunk a little. You think some- 
times it must be a vacation, and that you will come again when people 
return. The little you see of the people is very attractive. Passing 
along the desolate streets, you glance in at an open door and see a most 
delightful cabinet picture of domestic life. All the doors in the house 
are open. You can see through the entry, the front room, into the cool 
court beyond, gay with oleanders and vines, where a group of women 
half dressed are sewing and spinning and cheering their souls with 
gossip. If you enter under pretence of asking a question, you will be 


| received with grave courtesy, your doubts solved, and they will bid you 


go with God, with the quaint frankness of patriarchal times. They do 
not seem to have been spoiled by over-much travel. Such impressive 
and Oriental courtesy could not have survived the trampling feet of the 
great army of tourists. On our pilgrim-way to the cradle of Cervantes 
we came suddenly upon the superb facade of the University.” 
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Here and there, indeed, is a touch of the guide-book, in passages | variety in the ever-changing sky and sea—flapping leisurely over the 


like these: —‘‘ A flight of veined marble steps leads to the beauti- 
ful retable of the high altar. The screen, over ninety feet high, 
cost the Milanese Trezzo seven years of labour. ‘The pictures illus- | 
trative of the life of our Lord are by ‘Tibaldiand Zuccaro. The gilt 
bronze tabernacle of Trezzo and Ierrera, which has been likened 
with the doors of the Baptistery of Florence as worthy to figure | 
in the architecture of heaven, no longer exists,” and soon. But | 
this is sometimes difficult to avoid and can easily be forgiven, as can 
also the possibly too minute, though enticing account of the pic- 
¢ures in the museum of Madrid. ‘The history of their collection is 
curious and interesting, and the details ought to send many a lover 
of art to Madrid who never thought to go there. Only think of 
two thousand pictures all worthy of their place !—of forty-six 
Murillos, sixty-five Velazquez, forty-three Titians, ten Raphaels, 
&e. ‘There is,” says Colonel Hay, ‘‘in this glorious temple 
enough to fill the least enthusiastic lover of art with delight and 
adoration for weeks and months together. If one knew that he 
was to be blind in a year, like the young musician iu Auerbach’s 
exquisite romance, I know of no place in the world where he could 
garner up so precious a store of memories for the days of darkness, 
memories that would haunt the soul with so divine a light of con- 
solation, as in that graceful Palace of the Prado.” 

In the chapter called ‘‘ A Field-night in the Cortes ” we have 
very vivid pictures not only of the ¢out ensemble and of the 
customs of the House, and behaviour and bearing of the members, 
but of the more prominent celebrities; and especially of Marshal 
Prim, Admiral Topete, and Don Rivero; and atill more 


gentle ripples in the morning breeze—alighting in the depths which 
mirror the evening sky so placidly as to break into circles round the dip 
of his wing—piercing, like a ray, the silver haze of the rain-cloud—lost 
in the dusky bosom of the squall—blown about like a leaf on the storm 
which strews the shoro with wrecks—and, next day, rising and falling 
in the sunshine on the curves of the swell.” 

Past and Present; or, Social and Religious Life in the North. By 
H. G. Reid. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—Mr. Reid has collected here 
some miscellaneous papers illustrating the subject of Scottish life. We 
infer from the difforont signatures which aro appended to some of 
them that they are not all of the same authorship, and they certainly 
vary considerably in merit and interest. The best papers, we should 
say, are the first, entitled “The Church and the People,” a very 
forcible expression of tho revolt which is daily gathering strength in 
Scotland against ecclesiastical and theological tyranny; and the essay on 
“Tho Rural Labourer,” the work of a writer who seems to know at least 
the Scottish side of his subject very well. But whore, even in the best 
paid counties, is the English rural labourer who has “his roast beef 
and beer continually”? This may describe tho dict of miners and 
well-paid artizans, but not of the labourer anywhere. Tho truth is 
that where he is best paid, i.¢., in the Northern counties, his diot is not 
unlike that of his Scottish brother. ‘ Robert Gray,” which tells us how 
a herd-boy, under pressure of his love for his master's daughter, rose 
from being a herd-boy to a minister's manse, is an interesting story. 

A Woman's Faith. By the Author of “Ethel,” &c. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—This is too slight a story to be spun out into three 
volumes, even by tho aid of wide margins and unusually fow lines 
to the page. There is love in it and jealousy, there is deceit in it, and con- 
troversy, pictism, and scepticism, as much material as can reasonably be 
required ; but there is vory littlo stuff in the material, and the people are 





especially of the idol of our author, Emilio Castelar, the young 
radical republican, the leading and marvellous orator of the 
Spanish Left. But for all these and for all else we must 
refer our readers to the book. ‘The opening chapters, which treat 
of the sentiment of home—so marked a characteristic of the 
Spaniard—and of the influence of tradition, at once forcibly claim 
our attention ; and Colonel Hay carries us from Madrid to Segovia, 
Toledo, and Alcala de Henares, increasing our interest by admira- 
tion for the venerable, silent, almost deserted cities of bright sun- 
shine and deep cool shade, and illustrating all from the stores of 
his historical research. Finally, he takes us to the cradle and 
grave of Cervantes, and tells us some things that are new and 
nothing that is not interesting about that greatest of Spaniards, 
before he turns to the Cortes and launches into politics. His 


feeble andtiresome. Mr. Brandon, the sceptical lover, writes interminable 
letters from Rome, which somehow we seem to have road so often that we 
know just what is coming when wo shall have turned the next page ; and 
Margaret Horapath, the earnost heroine, is laboriously earnest, to the 
point of dullness. She belioves in Mr. Brandon with an entire and in- 
vulnerable faith, which makes it more difficult to conceive than such things 
always are in novels that ho would not have told her tho truth about the 
mattor which she finds out after thoy have boon married quite long enough 
to have become entirely confident and altogether tolerant. Any two 
rational porsons, not to say paragons of fidelity, delicacy, romance, and 
sentiment, would have cleared up tho mystery in five minutes. Mr, 
Tennyson is very much to blame; that pretty fancy of his about “the 
little rift within the lute” has led to the infliction upon novel-readers of 
endless domestic misery and suspense, mystery and misunderstanding, 
perfectly untrue to nature and experience. Rows are possible under the 





chapter on the miracle-play, though it begins ina spirit of derision, 
ends in enthusiasm, like the visits to Ammergau of many a sceptic 
of its power. And that on Spanish proverbs is curious. The only | 
chapter we could well spare—though that too illustrates the cre- | 
dulity of this child-like people—-is the one on spirit-rapping. We | 
must conclude with a wish that we could have read this book a | 
year or so before it was commenced, that we might have realized, | 
far better than we did do, the story of Spain’s difficulties and 
successes. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
canal 

Our Poor Relations: a Philozoic Essay. By Colonel E. B. Hamley. 
(Blackwood and Son.) —This is a charming little book, such as may be 
read through in half an hour ; nor would it be easy to spend half an hour 
more pleasantly, or indeed to more profit. Slowly, very slowly indeed, 
but still by a sure progress, we are struggling out of the merely selfish 
and masterful view of the relations between ourselves and the lower 
animals; and Colonel Hamley’s essay, with its wide, kindly sympathies 
and delicate fancy, will help iton. Ho is never savage except with 
those savages the vivisectors, and one or two of the more brutal 
“naturalists;” his reproofs are administered in a quietly humorous 


fashion, but there are few of us who will not feel a touch of shame here | 


and there, as we read, and resolve, it must be hoped, to be more 
thoughtful and tender with the dumb things that look up to us as their 
fords. We should like our readers to have a specimen of Colonel Hamley’s 
manner; they can hardly fail to wish for more: — 


“ What a descriptive poom must the Eagle have in him, who, sailing | 


in ether, miles beyond our ken, sees earth beneath him as a map, and 
through gaps in the clouds catches blue glimpses of the ocean and yellow 
gleams of the desert! Often, while resting on his great pennons in the 
serene blue, has he seen a thunderstorm unroli its pageant beneath him, 
and watched the jagged lightning as it darted earthward. (Tom Camp- 
bell was once taken up by an eagle near Oran, and, coming safely down, 
described what he had seen in immortal verse.) Those hermit birds 
which live by lonely streams in wild valleys, like the Ousel and the 
Kingfisher, must be full of delicate fancies—fancies very different from 
those, which must be very delicate also, that visit the nomads of the air, 
such as the Swallow, the Cuckoo, and the Quail, with their large ex- 
perience of countries, and climes, and seas. How delicious, how ever 
fresh, how close to nature, the life of a Sea-fowl whose home is in some 


clit fronting the dawn, and who, dwelling always there, yet sees infinite 


connubial roof, sulks are not unheard of, though they are difficult to keep 
up, being so very unpleasant to the sulky party; but a long period of 
doubt, distrust, magnanimous suffering, explanation always near and 
never achieved, the situation being diversified by faints, fevers, anony- 
mous letters, and every kind of pathos, is not possible. The Author of 
A Woman's Faith is evidently a lady of cultivated mind and refined 
feminine feeling, but sho cannot draw pictures of living men and women 
and of actual circumstances. Mr. Brandon, falling into “a long swoon” 
when he enters the vacant room in which Margarot's sister died some 
months previously, is rendered so absurd by the performance, that 
Margaret’s “ faith ” in such a man is not tho fino beliof the author designs 
to make it, but a contemptible suporstition. The book is written carefully 
and in good, though not vigorous English. 

The Medea, Alcestis, and Hippolytus of Euripides Translated. By the 
Roy. H. Williams. (Longmans.)—We cannot compliment Mr. Williams 
on his versification, which is singularly bald and unmelodious; nor 

| generally on his success in what he calls adding his “ quota to the wide 
| and varied efforts which are now made to put the classics into a more 
| readable form than can bo afforded by a plain prose translation.” The 
| plain truth is that Mr. Williams has never learnt how to write genuine 
verse, and has apparently forgotten how to translate Euripides. Tho 
first two lines have a suspicious look :— 
» Would that the hull of Argo ne'er had crossed 


The blue Symplegades tu reach the land 
Of Colchians.” 


Now d:avr&odcus is but indifferently rendered by “crossed.” Does our 
translator know what the Symplegades were? Take, again, these lines 
from the //ippolytus, where the nurse is addressing Phadra:— 
ADA’, Gi Qikn Tal, dj! wiv mand Dpevan, 
AF Zov 6 UIpiZove’> ob yap A220 wiv UBpIG 
rad’ tori, xpsioom dasmovay elvas Oérerv 
rorjua 6° Epuou 
which are thus rendered,— 


“ But, child beloved, desist 
From these thy evil thoughts, and now renounce 
Presumption, for naught else than scorn is this: 
To wish to be superior to the gods 
Is rashness fond,” 


whore it is impossible to avoid the conjecture that 767..& is construed 
“rashness” and £p%6% “fond.” Gentlemen whose Oxford days lie “ far 
back in the grey past” should avoid translating “when walking, or 
riding in a railway carriage, or lying awake at night,” or at other times 
and places where the usual aids of scholarship are not available. 
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Krummacher: an Autobiography. Translated by Rey. M. G. Easton, 
A.M. (T. and T. Clarke. Edinburgh. 1871.)—Wo do not know that this 
really valuablo “life” has gained much by the very considerable 
additions supplied by the editor in this second edition. It did perhaps 
seem unsatisfactory that the narrative of a life so rich in interest 
should break off abruptly twenty years before that life drew to its actual 
close, and yet it is with Krummacher before 1848 that we mainly 
have todo. From that date his life took another form, and while his 
daughter naturally wonders that he should have laid aside his pen just 
when to her eyes his years seomod most filled with incidents worthy of 
record, we may well believe that to Krummachor himself, tho external, 
busy, hurried life of Berlin and Potsdam had in it nothing to compare 
with the days when a new intellectual and spiritual life was, as it were, 
just awakening in Germany. Tho claims of society more or less 
Christian, but lacking the charactoristic of any strongly marked in- 
dividuality, the favour of crowned heads, or the demands on time and 
thought mado by “Evangelical alliances,” were probably dust in the 
balance to a mind weighted with memories of far sterner intellectual 
conflict, which had sifted the teaching or enjoyed the friendship of 
Wegschnoider and Gesonius, Knapp and Neander. Krummacher’s own 
narrative is delightful, and is a really valuable commentary on one of the 
most interesting periods in the history of the inner life of Germany. 


Elements of Law Considered with Reference to Principles of General 
Jurisprudence. By William Markby. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.)— 
Students who are boginning to acquaint themselves with law will find 
this little book in many respects a clear and serviceable guide. Wo 
think, however, that Mr. Markby would have done well to confine him- 
self to the substance of law, instead of devoting much of his work to an 
unnecessary terminology, By borrowing one of Mr. Austin’s phrases, 
the use of tho word “ sanction” to mean somothing almost exactly 
opposite to its received sense, Mr. Markby introduces occasional con- 
fusion ; for in one place he speaks of sanction as being a “liability to evil,” 
or a punishmont, whilo in anothor place he talks of the State lending its 
sanction to an act, that is to say, ratifying it. Sometimes, too, Mr. 
Markby’s criticism is a little exaggoratod, as, for instance, the remarks 
on the existing division of actions into two classes, those arising out of 
contract, and those based on wrongs independent of contract. But we 
ought not to dwell on such small details in considering the value of a 
work which is marked by much thought, and is genorally sound in its 
conclusions. 


Insects at Home. By tho Rev. J. G. Wood. (Longmans.)--This 
very handsome volume is one which we must content ourselves with 
describing rather than roviewing. It is, to borrow from the title-page, 
“@ popular account of British insects, their structure, habits, and 
transformations.” Mr. Wood, as our readers are well awaro, is a dili- 
gont student of nature as well as of books, and has a genuine, even an 
enthusiastic, fondness for his subject, which ensures him a thorough 
mastery of it. Throughout the book we are continually coming across the 
results of personal observations, and it is needless to say how much the 
interost of the whole is enhancold by them. By avory rude classification 
wo might divide the subjocts of Mr. Wood’s investigations and descriptions 
into “beetles,” “flies,” and * fleas.” Which of the three is the moro 
intoresting it is difficult to say. Evon the ant (which is normally a 
fly) or the bee is scarcely more interesting than the “burying” or 
“sexton” beotle (Necrophorus). The book is a stout volume of between 
six and seven hundred pages, and is furnished with more than seven 
hundred illustrations. One has a natural hankering after colour in 
these, but Mr. Wood makes an excollent suggestion that young 
students should colour for themselves. 


Tregarthen Hall, By James Garland. 3 vols. (Tinsley).—There is 
one charge which a critic has not uncommonly to bring against an 
author, but which he cannot justify by quotations,—we mean the charge 
of dullness. It would bo possible, indeed, to transfer some dozen pages of 
Tregarthen Hall to the columns of the Spectator, and so, as we beliove, 
to put the matter beyond all doubt. But there are obvious objections 
to this course, aud the reader must take on trust our assertion that this 
novel is about as dull as anything that we have ever attempted to read. 
It is possible, however, without trespassing too much on the endurance 
of the public, to give a specimen of Mr. Garland’s English. Hore is a 
sentence about two schoolboys who have an inveterate habit of 
quarrelling :— 

“Whatever might havo been the hope of their schoolfellows that at 
last they would become fast friends was soon dissipated, for immediately 
after an occasion passed for their fraternizing, which was on St. Peter’s 
Eve, a day of licence with the work-people to blacken the faces of all 
passengers who ventured out, as well as an opportunity to attack the 
schoolboys, who would invariably break rules, and pace the causeway 





in little groups, thus provoking a conflict, they became as inveterate 
towards each other as ever.” 

As a specimen of our author's genoral knowledge we may give the 
following. Being at Malta, he takes us, with some of his characters, to 
explore “tho supposed part of the island [what is a “ supposed part ”} 
where, 1,800 years ago, St. Paul was shipwrecked as he was journeying 
to Rome a prisoner, having in Jerusalem appealed unto Cassar before 
Felix.” Bat Mr. Garland’s notions about ethics are, perhaps, more 
extraordinary than his style or his Biblical knowledge. The plot of the 
novel is to make an illegitimate son fall in love with his father’s daughter. 
The young man finds out the secret of his birth, which, indeed, he had 
always suspected, but about which ho had refused to think, lest, as he 
artlessly puts it, ‘he should be forced to admit the heart-breaking truth 
that ho must either look on his beloved Blanche as his half-sister, and 
give her up as wife; or clandestinely and deceitfnlly marry her, tothe 
distress of her father and his.” His filial feelings would seem to have been 
more highly developed than other parts of his moral sense when hoe declines 
to marry his sistor lest it should distress his father. Mr. Garland, we must 
do him the justice to say, is more sensitive than his hero, and rightly 
thinks that the best thing to do with a young gentleman of such vague prin- 
ciples is to kill him. This he does, and we are glad to find that the young 
lady, “as time rolled on, was able to say that she was thankful she had 
been preveutod from contracting a marriage inhibited by the laws of her 
country.” This seoms a mild way of putting it, but perhaps we are 
wrong; perhaps “ tho laws of our country” aro as oppressive here as in 
another well-known restriction, and we may find a more eloquent pon 
than Mr. Garland's taking up this theme, “ to point a moral aud adorn 
a tale.” 

Crumbs Swept Up. By T. Delvitt Talmage, (Hodder and Stoughton.)— 
Mr. Talmage is, we presume, a “ minister”; not that there is anything 
of a professional tone about what he writes, but that he is evidently at 
home in the topics of the professions, The charming little paper, 
“Minister’s Sunshine,” with its sketches of the young minister and of 
his principal people, touchod all of them with a delicate, kindly humour, 
are writton, wo should say, by one who has been behind the scenes. 
Whatever their authorship, the papers are readable, lively, and often 
not a little wise. 
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rNWE KEY to the LONDON MONEY MARKET. By 
Artuur Crump, Author of “ A Practical Treatise on Banking, Currency, and 

the Exchanges.” 

This work is designed with a view to assist the Banker, Merchant, and 
Capitalist in forecasting the future course of the Money Market. It contains the 
Bank of England Returns, tabulated from the year 177s to the close of 1871, with 
blank tables to fill in future returns with the pen; the Price of Consols, the Bank 
Rate of Discount, a record of the chief Political and Commercial Events in chrono- 
logical order which have affected the Money Market and the Bank of England from 
1792 to the present time, together with other matter having reference to the Circu- 
lation, Bullion, the Rate of Discount, Deposits, aud the Money Market generally. 

A very useful work."— Times’ Money Article. 

“An elaborate and valuable work, which capitalists generally will fud of great 
service. "—City L’ress. 

“This work is founded on an ingenious theory well worth examination.”"— 
Submarine Messenger. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 
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DJOPULAR ROMANCES of the MIDDLE AGES. By 
GEORGE W. Cox, M.A., Author of “The Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” 
&e., and Eusrace HINTON JONES. 

“There can be no doubt as io the welcome service rendered to both old and 
young by the publication of this work. Tho versions given are all very graceful 
and readable.”"—L.xaminer, 

“Mr. Cox prefers to rewrite the old stories in a simple, natural style, sometimes 
following the original pretty closely. Of course the only way really to know the 
old romances is to read them in the original texts ; but if the general reader shrinks 
from this effort, let him be assured that he will flud very readable versious in the 
present volume.” —Athenwuin. 

“The name of Mr. Cox will sufficiently insure attention to the work before us. 
That in his hands, or in those of a coadjutor, the tales which once charmed our 
forefathers would be well and fitly treated, and that they would be prefaced by an 
introduction which, while full of thought and scholurship, is itself as interesting as 
a romance, is no more than any one familiar with Mr. Cox's works would expect. 
We have here the histories of Arthur, Merlin, Tristram, Bevis of Hamtoun, Guy of 
Warwick, Roland, Olger the Dane, Havelok, and Beowulf, all given in the simple, 
yet powerful and picturesque, language that best suits these early tales; while the 
skill with which they are condensed is admirable.”"—Saturday Review. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


Cc HLORA LUM, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 











VTATIVE,. LIQUID. 
POWDER. 
WOOL. 
WADDING. 


CHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVE 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER, 
CHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS, 

CHLUORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION, 


THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS 








TODDY — The LORNE 


HIGHLAND WHISKY. 


Pronounced by connoisseurs “THE PERFECTION of WHISKY,” and unrivalled for Toppy. 
Of all Retailers. Wholesale of the sole Proprietors, GREENLEES BROTHERS, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. (Distillerics, 
Argyleshire), and their agents, Marshall and Elvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








CANDLES. 


FIELD’S SELF-FITTING. These admirable Candles are 


yearly in increasing demand, and are supplied as heretofore in Spermaceti, Parafiine, Petro-Stearine, and also in 


Chamber Candles, twelve in a box 


MAY BE OBTAINED OF ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 











NOTICE. 


——— 
Alabama Claims: Case of the United States. roy 8vo. ...... ...(Bentley) 180 
Alvareda Family, from the Spanish, by Viscount Pollington. ‘ = ae ) 106 
Baring-Gould (S.), Lives of the Saints, vol 1, er S8vo ......... . Hodges) 79 WH 
ene (G. J.), Our Native Song-Birds, Warblers and Canaries . 7(Routle dge) 20 NEW SYSTEM OF PUBLISHING ORIGINAL NOVELS, &e. 
Beecher (H. W.), Life Thoughts, complete in 1 Vol ..+....++ (J. Blackwood & Co.) 36 
Burrows (H. W.), Parochial Sermons, 5rd series, cr SvO.  ....++. skeffington) 50 
Carter (T. T.), Lent Lectures, 4 series, in 1 vol, Svo_ ......... ..(Masters) 80 : 
Clark (E. C.), Early Roman Law—The Regal Period, 12mo .. Maemillan) 5 The first of a series of Now and Original Novels (usually published in 
Corbet (R. St. J.), Church and Wife, a Question of Celibacy, 3 vols ...... (Tinsley) 31 6 } : 

(Strahan) 40 three volumes at a guinea and a half) is now ready at every Book-stall 





Cupples (Mrs. G.), Tappy’s Chicks, &c., er $vo. 
Erckmann-Chatrian (MM.), The Illustrious Dr. Matheus . 
Figuier (L.), The World before the Deluge, revised by Bristow. 
Fraser (Mrs, A.), Denison’s Wife, a Novel, 2 vols er 5yo .. 
Free'and (W.), Love and Treason, 3 vols cr 8vo 
Gray (Thomas), Odes and Elegy, with Annotations by Davis, feap Svo (Simpki n) 
Guizot's History of France, translated by Black, vol 1, roy Svo (Low & Co.) 2 
Hannah (Dr. J.), Introductory Lectures on Christian Theology (Wesleyan C.O.) 60 
Harmony of International Relations, by a Roman Catholic Priest...(Longman) 10 | 
Hertslet (L.), Facts and Fiction in Prose and Verse, cr Svo .. (Darton) 36 | 
Hodge (C.), Systematic Theology, vol 2, TOY 8¥0......-s0000-+ . (Nelson) 14/0 
Home (D. D.), Incidents in My Life, 2nd series, cr Svo - (Tinsley) 106 | 
Hoppin (A.), Ups and Downs on Land and Water, folio . ‘(Low & Co.) 420 
Jones (A. E.), Memorials of, by her Sister, Cr SVO  ........ccseeeeeeereeeeeees (Strahan) ; 


Kalisch (M. M,), Historical and Critical Commentary on Old Testament,— 
(Longman) 15 0 


wee Ward & Lock) 1 
(Cassell & Co.) 7 
a | (Tinsley) 21 
| 
1 
4 






(Tinsley) 3 














Leviticus, part 2, 8vo 
Kalisch (M. M.), Hist & Crit Comment. Leviticus, Pt. 2, abridged edit. (Longman) 80 
Kettle (R. M.), The Mistress of Langdale Hall, cr 8¥0 ......++0.ceseeeee (S. Tinsley) 4/0 | 

<Simpkin & Co.) 26 | 


Kuhner (Dr. R.), Greek-English and English-Greek Exercises.. 
MacCormac (H.), Consumption and the Breath Re-breathed, 8v¥v...... (Longman) 7/6 | 
Maclachlan, Notes on References in New Testament from Old ... (Blackwood) 90 | 
Meditations forthe Forty Days of Lent, 18m0..............0++se00+0# (J. Parker & Co.) 2.6 | 
Pope, Satires and Epistles, edited by Mark Pattison, 12mo........ +-e(Macmillan) 2 
Reid (H.), First Book of Mathematics, 12mo (Black) 20 
Round of Service ; a Metrical Liturgy, 16mo (Longman) 36 
Schimmel! (H. J.), Mary Hollis, a Romance of the Days of Charles il. .(Hotten) 316 
She was Young and He was Old, 3 vols er Svo. (Tinsley) 31/6 | 
Shield (J.), The Death of Lucretius, a Poem, feap 4to.......... (Provost) 36 
Stanhope (Earl), Miscellanies Collected and Edited by, 2nd (Murray) 7 
Story of Old Mortality for Children, 12mo (Black) 10 


Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archeology, vol 1, part 1 ...(Longman) 
(Routledge) 10 | 



























Twain (Mark), The Innocents at Home, FCAP BVO ....ccccccecrsoresrseres | 
Woodhouse (F. C.), The Exemplar of Peni (Masters) 16 
Wright (T.), Grainger'’s Thorn, a Novel, 3 vols er 8vo eosoceveesenoessoeed (Tinsley) 31 6 








THE FOLLOWING NEW BOOKS 


HAVE JUST BEEN PUBLISHED BY 


TIODDER & STOUGTIITON:. 


Dr. MACAULAY’S ACROSS the FERRY: First Impres- 
sions of America and its People. By JAMES MACAULAY, M.A., M.D. (Edin.), 
Editor of the Leisure Hour. Crown 8vo, 7s 64d. 

PHILADELPHIA LepGER.—* The best and most sensible articles on our country 


that have ever appeared in England.’ 
LONDON SocteTy.—* Dr. Macaulay's work is a model, in its way, of what a book 
of American travel ought to be.” 
EXAMINER.—* A very readable narrative, giving the newest information.” 
NONCONFORMIST.—“ Pleasant, instructive, and reliable.” 


Mr. BALDWIN BROWN’S The SUNDAY AFTER- | 
NOON: Fifty-Twe Brief Sermons. By J. BALDWIN Brown, B.A. Crown 8vo, | 
7s 6d, 

EXAMINER.—“ Marked by all the literary | Brace, and, far more than that, the 
religious earnestness of everything he writes.’ 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW.—* These discourses are singularly suggestive and 
stimulating.........rich in condensed wisdom and repressed fire.’ 


Dr. NOAH PORTER’S SCIENCE and HUMANITY;; | 
or, & Plea for the Superiority of Spirit over Matter. By Noau Porter, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Yale College. Crown Syo, 2s 6d, cloth. 


Mr. JACOX’S SECULAR ANNOTATIONS on SCRIPTURE 
TEXTS. By Rev. Francis Jacox, B.A. Second Series, 6s. 

STANDARD :—“ There is a world of condensed information of a rare character in 
these notes on certain texts of Scripture, which everywhere gives evidence of the 
writer's extensive fleld of inquiry.” 

NEW EDITION of Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN’S RAIN 
upon the MOWN GRASS; and other Sermons. By the Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN, 
of Westminster. A New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 


NEW EDITION of Mr. TALMAGE’S CRUMBS SWEPT 
UP. By T. pe Witt TALMAGE, of Brooklyn, U.S. 


NONCONFORMIST.—* A number of short pieces on a great variety of topics, but all 
marked by r: s, 2 freedom of thought, a freshness and beauty of illustration 


and practic al poi int which make them very telling. 


Mr. BALDWIN BROWN’S OUR MORALS and MAN- 

NERS; Pastorals for the Times. First Series. Crown Svo, 2s Gd, cloth. | 
BY EMINENT AMERICAN DIVINES. 

The BOSTON LECTURES on CHRISTIANITY and SCEP- | 
TICISM. First Series, PurLosoruHIcaL Criticism. Second Series, Bipuican 
CriTIcisM. Price 8s 6d each. | 

CHRISTIAN AGE.—“ Each volume contains ten Lectures by some of the able st 

Men in the American Churches, and exhibit honesty, th: »roughness, and ability.” 

Mr. JACOX'S BIBLE MUSIC: being Variations in Many 
Keys on Musical Themes from Scripture. By the Rey. Francis JAcox, BA. 
Author of “Secular Annotations.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Nortn British DAILY Mam—*The book is of a delightfully discursive 


char: acter, treating of music historically, phil: »sophicaily, mx yrally, scripturally, 
lationally, referring to different ki nds of music, and to its effects on men and beasts, 


abou mndir ig in illustrative anecdotes, 


Miss COOMBS’S THOUGHTS forthe INNER LIFE. By 
JrssIE Coombs. Second Series. Feap. Svo, 3s 6d, cloth | 

SCRIPTURE and NATURE TESTIFYING to CHRIST; 
or, the Analogy between Llorticulture and Divine Human Culture, interpreting 
the Highest Spiritual Truths. Crown 8vo, 6s. | 











London: HODDER and STOUGHT ON, 


27 Paternoster Row. j 


and Library, in ono volume, crown Syo, handsomely printed and bound 


in cloth, with Frontispiece and Vignette by Percival SKELTON. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, POST FREE. 


‘THE MISTRESS OF LANGDALE 
HALL 





‘A ROMANCE OF THE WEST RIDING. 


By ROSA MACKENZIE KETTLE. 


“SMUGGLERS AND Foresters,” “Tuk WRECKERS,” 
Tower,” &e. 


AUTHOR OF “ FABIAN 


Where are the ancient Halls and Towers 
That used to stand in pride, 

Girt round by streams, pranked out with flowers, 
On many a green hill side? 


Halls of the old West Riding! 
This cannot be your fate! 

You dare not say you mouldering pile 
Was once a tower of state! 


From Tue Times, November 23rd, 1871. 

“ The three-volume system has become an abomination and a curse, 
and it is the duty of every critic to bring against it bell, book, and 
candle. It is a delusion, which originated no one knows how, and it is 
continued for the benefit of no one knows whom. It neither profits 
him that gives nor he that takes, for authors and publishers gain no- 
thing by it, and readers are heavy losers... . . But literature and 
literary business abound with delusions, the offspring of the ingenuity 


| of many generations of publishers, and all more or less intended as 


snares for the public and the author. Some of them are harmless, 
some of very great harm, and we shall lose no chance of exposing 
them.” 

From the Saturpay Review, November 11th, 1871. 

“Many monstrous anomalies flourish without remark until chance 
consigns them to the rubbish room of history; then, for the first time, 
they turn to useful purpose by satisfying futuro generations as to the 
creditable advances men make on the intelligence of their fathers. Surely 
the day must come, and come speedily, when the present standard 
price of novels will strike common-sense from tho ludicrous point of 
view. If our children ridicule us for having tolerated a guinea and 
a half as the regulation price inevitably ticketed on each new-born work 
of fiction, who shall blame them? ..... By exploding the tradition 
that makes three volumes an inexorable conventionality, we should 
relieve many a wretched author from the bed of Procrustes that cramps 
him and tortures us. Every ono can call to mind many a promising work 
irretrievably ruinod by being spun out to feebleness, or patched with 
extraneous and inferior stuff. If we onco admitted novels in five- 
shilling or seven-and-sixpenny single volumes, the writers might please 
themselves, while greatly increasing the chances of pleasing their 
readers. And we should have the circulating libraries at an advantage, 
although not an unfair ono. If country subscribers apply again and 
again, and unsuccossfully, for Mr. Trollope’s latest fiction, at present 
they can only grumble, or envy their more lucky neighbours. If they 
could procure it for seven shillings, instead of a guinca and a half, many 
of them certainly would procure it after their first unsuccessful applica- 
tion, while others would havo bought it for their book-rooms without 
going to the library at all. The libraries would take twice the number 
of copies they do at present, and would be compelled to multiply their 
orders indefinitely if they meant to keep their subscribers. 


LONDON: 
SAMUEL TINSLEY, 
34 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER, 
STRAND, W.C. 
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PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, OxrorD STREET, W., beg to call 
M attention to their IIRON COTTAGE PANOS, celebrate: for their PowEX and BEAUTY. 
These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalled for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. 
Tho Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


Instruments accordingly. 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 





W M. 


Sparkling, refreshing, nourishing, 


Breweries: EDINBURGH. 





CARSON’S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 

2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 
WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
AGENTS FOR THE 
ARCHIMEDEAN LAWN MOWER. 


Prices and Testimonials Post Free. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY AND PLATED- 
WARE CATALOGUE. 

76, 77, & 78 OXFORD STREET, ) 


AND AT ~ LONDON. 
MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. J 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Hommopathic Chemists, London, 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE. 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 
Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Milky Cacsdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 











COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SOHO SQuaARE, LONDON. 
J ALDERMAN, 
e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 








| EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 

DAILY RECOMMENDED for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, &c., by the Faculty. Testimonials from the 
most eminent may be seen. Sold in Boxes, 1s 14d, 
and Tins, 2s 9d each, by all Druggists, &c.; and whole- 
sale, 79 St, Paul's Churchyard. 


YOUNGER AND 


EDINBURGH, INDIA PALE, AND DINNER ALES, 


and economic, to be hai of the principal retailers. Observe Trade Marks, 
as other brands are frequently substituted. 
ESTABLISHED 1749. 


Liverpool: 1 Seel Street.—Bristol: 14 Narrow Qu vy.—Dublin Stores: ow y 
arade.—Glasgow: Queen Street.—Birmingham : 13 Temple Street. 





C O.’Ss 


LONDON Srorss: BELVEDERE ROAD, S.E. 
7 Lower Abbey Street.—Swansei: Quay 


INAHAN’S.LL. WILISKY.— 

This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'’S . LL . WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 

Wholesale Depot, 6A Great Titchfleld Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 

V OUSSIRENDER RHEINWEIN: a 
A New Sparkling Wine, equal to Champagne of 
first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling wine 
from the Rhine is now first introduced into this country, 
and is imported solely by Messrs. H. B. FEARON and 
SON. 


It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the case 
with Champagne, which it resembles in colour. and is 
of two qualities, the Dry, and the Rich, to the former 
of which attention is specially invited. 

54s per doz. Bottles; 29s per doz. Pints. 

H. B. FEARON and SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. ; 

145 New Bond Street, W.; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 











UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to Freuch Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 


tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., | 


Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their Loudon 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 


WHITEHEAD'S 
OLIDIFIED SOUP SQUARES, ready 


for immediate use, and most nutritious. Sold by 
Grocers and Chemists. 
Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square, E.C. 


E LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e 





SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about 23d. a pint. ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY'S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Liebig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &. 





ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856, aud sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1804. 


BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), | 


4s and&s. Sole Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver 
Medal, 1868. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 

BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE PILLS AND 
LOZENGES, 3s. A very convenient form for persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria, Paris. 


A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C, 
May be obtained through all Chemists. 








OTHING ILMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
| AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 
and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the must 
eminent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
derful liquid. It is now offered to the public iu a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price. 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 53, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 
ey TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth 
Powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
the enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 
Trance to the breath. Price 1s 6d per pot. 

To be had of all Perfumers ang Chemists, and at 
Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 


I OUDAULI’S PEPSINE POWDER | 


taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one | 


| 4 and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

| (The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The ouly Good Sauce,"’ 

| Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 

| Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 

ASK for LEA and PERRINS' SAUCE, 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on al} 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World, 





| Q\PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 
speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 3s 64 
sent by post for 54 stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists. 








LS ge eng esd FLUID, 248 High 

Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied, Sold at 3s 6d, sent free for 54 stamps, 
Had of all Chemists. 


NREY HALK, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX, ROSS'S HALR DYE prodaces 

a perfect colour immediately itis used. It is permanent, 

and perfectly natural in effect. Price 3s 6d, seat by 
post for 54 stamps; and all Chemists. 








|PTPAIR-COLOUR WASH. 

—By damping the head with this beautifully 
perfumed Wash, in two days the hair becomes its 
original colour, and remains s0 by an occasional using. 
10s 6d, sent for stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 Higa 
Holborn, London, and all Chemists, 


OSE MACHIN E.—Dhbis is a 

contrivance which, applied to the nose foran 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use them, and 
without pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. Pamphlet sent for 
two stamps. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Medicine for 
all Seasons.—Diseases latent in the system 
throughout mild weather will manifest themselves on 
the approach of winter, unless the blood be freed from 
| all impurities,and the body generally from noxious 
matter. Holloway's Pills have long since established 
the highest reputation for the full and efficient manner 
in which they accomplish this purifying purpose. 
These excellent Pills search every organ, pervade every 
tissue, and successfully grapple with all deleterious 
| Substances, either by neutralizing them or extruding 
them. Lolloway’s medicine promotes comfort, cheer- 
fulness, health, and strength. This medicine is admir- 
ably adapted for the weak and delicate, whose frames 
are relaxed, whose nerves are unstrung, and whose 
digestion is upset alike by the winter's inclemencies and 
the autumn’s vicissitudes. 


I” PERFECT DIGESTION 


and ASSIMILATION. 

SAVORY and MOORE'S PANCREATIC EMUL- 
SION and PANCREATINE are the most potent 
remedial agents. ‘They are the only remedies yet 
known for effecting the digestion of Cod Liver Oil, and 
| preventing nausea, while they also efficiently supply 
| the place of the oil when rejected by the stomach. 
These facts are now attested by the published records 
of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle, price from 2s to 21s, 

SAVORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, 


and all Chemists. 





Note name and trade mark on each bottle, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Vy HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
geutiemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
aoft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
| quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 


PAD and PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
| Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, aud 31s 6d; postage free] 
Doubie ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-oflice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-ollice, Piccadilly. \ 
NEW PATENT. 
7 LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING ol the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. ‘They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, aud Lés each ; postuge free, 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 











MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
| WORLD'S 
| [FAIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
| will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
| youthful colour and beauty. 
IT wil! cause Hair to grow ou Bald Spots, 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Uuir is immediately caecked. 
THLN Hair thickeued. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes ail dandrutf. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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TATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
2 King WILLtAM STREET, LonvoN, E.C, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE. 
EsTABLISHED 1830, 


This Society does NOT pay Commission for the in- 
troduction of business, and consequently does not | 
employ any agents to recommend it, | 


But it offers great advantages to Assurers in the two 
points of most importance to them, viz.:— 

SAFETY, which is guaranteed by a Reserve Fund 
exceeding £600,000, being in the unusually large pro- 
portion of more than 9) PER CENT. of the whole of the 
premiums which have been received upon existing 
Policies; and 

LARGE BoNvses, the whole of the profits being ap- 
plied in the gradual reduction and ultimate extinction 
of the Assurers’ premiums. 

Prospectuses forwarded post free on application to 

CHARLES ANSELL, Jan., Actuary. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCECOMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 





An Annual! Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


mMmuk CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

1. Open to all. 

2. No ticket. No subscription. No formality of any 
kind. Free delivery in London. 

3. This association was formed in 1870, to extend to 
the general public the advantages previously enjoyed 
only by members of the Civil Service of obtaining goods 
of the best quality for ready money at a small per- 
centage upon the wholesale cost, and thus effecting to 
consumers 

4. A large saving. 

5. Groceries, provisions, wines and spirits, foreign 
produce, perfumery, stationery, medicines, and articles 
of general utility. 

6. Country orders are promptly executed. 

7. Fancy Goods.—A temporary exhibition of articles 
suited for the new year, bridal, birthday, and compli- 
mentary gifts, and general use, at a large saving on 
ordinary prices, has been opened to the public, at 350 
Oxford Street, within one door of the central stores. 

8. Price lists may be had free at the stores, or will 
be sent by post, on application to the Secretary, George 
Druitt. 

HE CO-OPERATIVE SUPPLY 
ASSOCIATION (Limited). 

STORES: 343 Oxford Street (W.), between Regent 
Circus and Poland Street; and Albert Gate, Knights- 
bridge, (S.W.) 
| ected CRYSTAL GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
OHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lamps, and Lamps for India. 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
SIRM{INGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad 

Street. (ESTABLISHED 1807.) 

HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than 30 years ago by WILLIAM S. 
BURTON, when Plated by the patent process of 
Messrs. Elkington and Co., is the best article next to 
sterling silver that can be used as such, either usefully 
or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 























tinguished from real silver. Patterns :— 
Fiddle, Kings 
or Old; Bead |Thread| or 
Silver Shell. 
Per doz. £sd£€sdLsedifsd 
Table Forks or Spoons ...|1 10 ./2 1. 2.)/2 5. 
Dessert do. do. .j1 2.j/1 7./110.j/L 11. 
‘Tea Spoons........+« wevesevtved B.D. 2. S. 


These are as strongly plated and are in every respect 
at least equal to what other houses are selling as their 
first quality at very much higher prices. A second 
‘quality of Fiddle Pattern:—Table Spoons and Forks, 
£1 2s per doz.; Dessert, 16s per doz. ; Tea Spoons, 10s 
per doz. 

Tea and Coffee Sets from £3 15s to £21 168; Dish 
Covers from £9 to £26; Corner Dishes, £7 10s to 
£18 18s the set of four; Biscuit Boxes, 12s to £5 5s; 
Cruet and Liquor Frames, Plated Dessert Knives and 
Forks, Fish-eating Knives and Forks and Carvers, at 
proportionate prices, All kinds of replating done by 


the patent process. 
\ ILLIAM S& BURTON, 
FURNISHING IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
Containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his unri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post-free.—39 Oxford Street, W. ; 
1, 14, 2,3, &4 Newman Street; 4, 5,&6 Perry's Place; 
and 1 Newman Yard. The cost of delivering goods 
to the most distant parts of the United Kingdom by 
railway is trifling. WILLIAMS. BURTON will always 
undertake delivery at a small fixed rate. 


LEAR COMPLEXIONS, 

7 for all who use the “UNITED SERVICE” 

SOAP TABLET, which also imparts a delicious Frag- 
France. Manufactured by 

J. C. & J, FIELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 

Sold by Chemists, Oil and Italian Warehousemen, and 

others. 

*,* Use no oth r. See name on each Tablet. 








SALE of 200 £50 10 PER CENT. PERPETUAL PRE- 
FERENCE SHARES and 400 £59 ORDINARY 
SHARES, FORMING PART of the CAPITAL of 


HE WELSIT IRONWORKS COM- 
PANY (LIMITED). 
PRICE of ISSUE—PAR, or £50 PER SHARE. 
Interest is guaranteed on these 600 Shares for the 
years 1872 and 1875 at the rate of 10 per cent. per 
annum, or £5 per Share, payable—£2 10s per Share 
per Share on the 3lst 


| on the 30th June, and £2 10s 
December, in each year. 
The Shares will be allotted to applicants in the pro- 
| portion of one Preference to two Ordinary Shares. 
The Preference Shares first rank for Dividend up to 
10 per cent. per annum, then the Ordinary Shares rank 
| for Dividend up to 10 per cent. per annum, after which 
both classes participate rateably in all surplus profits. 








CHAIRMAN OF THE COMPANY. 

The Right Honourable the EARL of DEVON, Powder- 
ham Castle, Exeter, and Lowndes Square, London, 
Chairman of the Metropolitan District Railway. 

Offices—17 Gracechurch Street, London. 


PARTICULARS OF ISSUE. 

The London and South-Western Bank, Limited, is 
authorized by the Proprietor to receive applications for 
the above-mentioned 600 Shares, being 200 10 per Cent. 
Perpetual Preference and 400 Ordinary Shares of £50 
each, fully paid up, being part of the issued Share 
Capital of the Welsh Ironworks Company, Limited. 
The price of the Stock is par, or £50 per Share, and 

payment may be made as follows :— 
£10 per share on application. 
40 the balance on allotment. 


£50 

Interest is guaranteed, as hereinafter shown, at 
the rate of £5 per Share for the years 1872 and 1873, 
equal to 10 cent. per annum, and payment will be made 
half-yearly, on the 30th June, £2 103 per Share, and on 
the 3lst December, £2 10s per Share. 

The due and punctual payment of the Interest for 
two years is secured by a deposit of the amount with 
the London and South-Western Bank, Limited, as will 
appear from the following Certifleate :— 

“ We hereby certify that the sum of £6,000 has been 
deposited with the London and South-Western Bank, 
Limited, at their Head Office, 7 Fenchurch Street, 
London, and is now standing in our names for the pay- 
ment of Interest for the years 1872 and 1873, to the 
holders of the 600 Shares of £50 each in the WELSH 
IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED, offered for 
subscription now. + - 

(Signed) . E. DAVIDSON,) 
” ROBERT JONES,; T° Directors. 
Hi. M. LESLIE, General Manager. 
Dated London, 7 Fenchurch Street, 
February 15th, 1872.” 

Applications, accompanied by the payment of £10 
for each share applied for, will be received in the form 
herewith, which must be filled up and forwarded to 
the London and South-Western Bank, Limited, 7 Fen- 
church Street, London, or any of the branches, from 
whom prospectuses and forms may be had. 

In the allotment existing Shareholders will be pre- 
ferentially considered, and the Shares will be allotted 
as they are applied for. In the event of no allotment 
being made to any applicant the deposit money will 
be returned. 

London, February 15th, 1872. 





The following particulars are extracted from the 
statements published by the Company :— 

1. The Company is formed to acquire, under leases 
and agreements, and to carry on and develop the 
following important and well-known Ironworks and 
Hematite Iron Ore Mines, and the other privileges 
stated, namely :— 

The Aberdare Rhondda Smelting Furnaces and 
Ironworks, situate near Aberdare, South Wales; the 
Pawton Hematite Iron Mines, formerly worked and 
the ore smelted by the Blaina Lronworks; the Brix- 
ham Hematite Iron Ore Mine; the Smallacombe 
Hematite Iron Ore Mine; the Ladock Hematite Iron 
Ore Mine. The Coal for the use of the Ironworks 
and the native Ironstone is to be supplied to the 
works at 6d. per ton only above the actual cost price. 
Agreements with two [ron Ore Companies fur the 
supply to the Ironworks of Hematite Iron Ore. 

2. Too much importance cannot be attached to the 
enormous demand existing for the supply of Hematite 
Pig Iron, for Bessemer Steel Rails, and other pur- 
poses, which is so great that the present Hematite 
makers have difficulty in executing the orders on hand. 
The Ironworks which the Company will acquire for 
the production of this class of Hematite and other Iron 
are on the Vale of Neath Railway, almost equidistant 
from the large shipping ports of Swansea and Cardiff, 
having both broad and narrow guage rails running 
into the works, and in the same coal and iron flelds as 
the following well-known ironworks, viz, :— 

The Abernant, Messrs. Fothergill and Co.; Cy- 
farthfa, Messrs. Crawshay; Nantyglo, Nantyglo and 
Blaina Company: Dowlais, Messrs. Guest and Co. ; 
Rhymney, the Rhymney Iron Company; Tredegar, 
the Tredegar Company; Ebbw Vale, the Ebbw Vale 
Company; Blaenavon, the Blaenavon Company. 

3. The works are most substantially built, and admir- 
ably situated for the purpose of carrying on a large 
and profitable trade in the manufacture of Hematite 
and other Pigs, and consist of four massive stone-built 
blast furnaces, fitted with the latest improvements for 
economising gases, blown by a powerful blast-engine, 
with 52} diameter steam cylinder, 8-feet stroke, with 
blast cylinder, 8 feet 8 inch diameter, length of beam, 
27 feet, with 4 boilers, 36 feet 5 inches long, 7 feet LL inches 
diameter, with necessary air-receiver, hot-air ovens, cal- 
cining kilns, and coke ovens; foundry; fitting shops, and 





fire-brick factory; extensive forge, manager's house, | 


| 
'D 
| 


offices, &c., &c. The four blast furnaces are capable of 
producing about 30,000 tons of Pig Iron per annum, 
and the forge of turning out 1,000 tons of malleable 
Iron per month, or 12,000 tons per annum. The protits 
on both classes of iron may, under the arrangements 
already entered into, be taken at an average of not less 


| than £1 per ton, 


4. The Hematite Tron Ore Mines to be acquired, and | for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


the further contracts for a supply of Hematite Ore 
from other Mines, are iniportant considerations in the 
establishment Comonany, especially secing the 
difficulty oxpesienved by 





| 





icvu-Diusters at the present j 


time in obtaining regular deliveries of good quality 
Hematite Ore, and it will be seen, on a perusal of the 
annexed reports, that an output of about 80,000 tons 
per annuum is calculated upon from the four mines to 
be acquired, and taking this at the current market 
value (on which basis the profit on the Pig Iron is 
reckoned), the average profit will not be less than 4s 
per ton. 

5. The importance and value of this combination 
cannot be over estimated, and the capital of the Com- 
pany being but £125,000 (viz, £75,000 in 1,500 Per- 
petual 10 per cent. Preference Shares of £50 each, and 
£50,000 in 1,000 Ordinary Shares of £50 each), the 
whole of which has been issued, compares very favour- 
ably with the other large establishments of a similar 
character having capitals varying from £700,000 to 
£2,000,000, 

6. An agreement has been entered into and carried 
into effect by the Company, under which the Mines and 
Works are obtained in consideration of an allotment 
of the Ordinary Shares of the Company, and the pay- 
ment of fifty thousand pounds in money, the remain- 
ing capital of £25,000 being considered more than 
ample for the business purposes of the Company. 

7. Considering these favourable features, the great 
and improving prospects of the iron trade, and that the 
total estimated profits amount to about £48,000 per 
annum (being £32,000 from the Pig and Manufactured 
Iron and £16,000 from the Iron Ore), a sum equal to 39 
per cent. on the entire capital, the Preference Shares, 
which would but absorb an annual fixed sum of £7,500, 
may be regarded as a safe and desirable investment. 
They will, as before stated, participate in all divisions 
of Profits rateably with the Ordinary Shares, after pay- 
ment, first of 10 per cent. on the Preference Shares, and 
second, of that amount on the Ordinary Shares, 

N.B.—The Company have recently engaged the ser- 
vices of a first-class Manager (formerly with the 
Messrs, Baird, the celebrated Scotch LIronmasters), 
who is pushing forward the Works vigorously, and he 
estimates that on the completion of the improvements 
which he is now making, he will be able to produce a 
weekly turn-out of Iron that will give a yearly profit 
of over £40,000, while the Manager of the Mines esti- 
mates returns of Ore so soon as the Mines are fully 
laid open, the Works at which are also being rapidly 
pushed forward, that will give a yearly protit of about 
£14,000, making together a profit of £54,000 per 
annum on a capital of £125,000. 

London, February 15th, 1872. 





FORM OF APPLICATION. 

(To be Retained by the Bankers.) 

Tuk LONDON AND SouTH-WesSTERN BANK, LIMITED. 
7 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 

Gentlemen,—Having paid you the sum of 
Pounds, being £10 per Share on my application for 
Shares of £50 each of WELSH Yoox Works, 
LIMITED (to be issued at par), I request you to have 
transferred to me that or any less number of the said 
Shares, and I hereby agree to accept such trausferand 
to pay the balance in respect of such Shares, according 
to the terms of the Prospectus, dated 15th February, 

1872. 

Name (in full) 
Address 











Signature 


> CEAN, RAILWAY, and GENERAL 
TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
(Limited). 
Heap OFFicE—MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
LON EC. 


N, 








This Company has commenced business and effects 
Insurances at RepuceD RatESs against Accidents of 
all kinds by land and sea. 

Prospectuses, containing full particulars, oo 
cation. Agents wanted. Application to be le to 
the Manager. 


| hg te 42 MADDOX STREET: 
REGENT STREET, SPECIAL TROUSERS” 
MAKER, &c. 

The Fie/d, June 2nd, 1860, says, in answer to a corre- 
spondent, “ ELstos is one of the best Breeches and 
Trousers-makers in London or elsewhere.” 

N.B.—Morning Trousers of the best make and mate- 
rial, 25s. Black Dress Trousers of the best West of 
England Wool, 








TRY 
OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
| BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 


Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 

1, DURABILITY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary bouts. 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions) is wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied 
with Soles and Heels. 

Wholesalo—Mouz's Patent Boot Company, LIMITsD, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager, 
CHIEF DEPOT—4 AND 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


INNEFORD'’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have ap- 


proved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 





| ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
| aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 


DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; azd of all other Chemists throughout 
the world, 
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SC HOLARSHIPS.—' Twelve Scholarships, May, 
1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £49 for three 
years; two Senior Scholarships, £5) for three _— 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years. Full 
information givea by the Secretary, the College, 
Cheltenham, 


COLLEGE! 


AMBRIDGE UNIVER a i eg 
EXAMINATION for WOMEN, 1572 
LONDON CENTRE. 
An Examination will be held, beginning on Mo 
June 17, 1872. 
Candidates wishing for information, or desirous of 
attending Preparatory Classes or Lectures in London, 
are requested to apply to the Secretary for tae London 
Centre, Miss E. BONHAM CARTER, Ravensbourne, 
Beckenham. 


INDIA OFFICE, ‘27th | September, 
Y ORDER of the SECRETARY of 
STATE for INDIA in COUNCIL. 

NOTICE is hereby GIVEN that appointments to the 
Indian Public Works Dep f Assi it-Engi- 
neer, Second Grade, salary Rs.4.200 (about £420) per 
annum, will be available in 1874, for such candidates | 
as may be found duly qualified. 

For further particulars apply by 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India 














letter only to the 


Oftice, S.W. 


— COLLEGE of SURGEONS in 
IRELAND. 


CARMICHAEL PRIZES, 

The late Richard Carmichael, E having be- 
queathed to the College a sum of money for the 
purpose of foun ling s Prizes for Essays upon certain 
subjects specified by him, the Presi: lent and Council 
hereby give notice that on the First MONDAY in May, 
in the year 1873, they will proc ed to adjndge a prizo 
of Two Hundred Pounds for the best Essay, and a prize 
of One Hundred Pounds for the second best Essay, that 
may be presented to them in accor lance with the 
following instructio: 18 prese — d by Mr, Carmichael :— 

Ist. “The state of the Medical Profession in its differ- 
ent departments of Physi “st urgery, and Pharmacy, in 
Great Britain ani Ire land, at the time of the writing of 
these Prize Essays. 

2nd. “The state of the Hospite 
Medicine, Surgery, and Pharmacy. 

8rd. * The state and mode of examination, or of test- 
ing the qualifications of Candidates of the different 
Licensing Colleges or Corporations in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Puarmec 

“Under these three hear ds, the authors will please to 
make such suggestions as may occur to them respecting 
the improvement of the profession, with the view of 
rendering it more useful to the public, and a more 
respectable body than it is at present. In these sug- 
gestions the authors will please to consider the pre- 
liminary and moral education of Medical and Surgical 
Students, as we!l as the best mode of conducting their 
professional! studies.” 

“In considering the third head, or mode of testing 
the qualifications of candidates by the licensing bodies, 
the authors will please to consider the most 
able mode of rendering the examinations as demon- 
strative as possible—ie., in Anatomy, by having the 
dead subject placed before the candidate; in Chemis- 
try, Botany, and Pharmacy, specimens of minerals, 
plants, and pharmaceutical preparations placed before 
him; and in the practice of Physic and Surgery, the 
candidate to be placed before the patients in the wards 
of an hospital, as the testator is certain that this will 
afford the most certain and only mode of ascertaining 
the qualifications of candidates,” 

Each Essay is to be distinguished by a ice or 
motto, and accompanied by a sealed packet, ec ning 
the name and address of the author, also distinguished 
by the same device or motto. The Essays are to be 
lodged at the College on or before the first day of 
February, 1873. 

The President and Council will not cons sider them- 
selves bound to award Prizes should any of the Essays 
not appear to them to possess sufficient merit. 

By Order of the Council, 
JAMES STANNUS HUGHES 

_Dutil n, February 1, 1872. 


I ONDON IN T ERNATIONAL 
4 EXHIBITION, 1872.—FINE ART Works for 
Exhibition must be delivered at the Buildings at the 
entrances and on the days named below :— 

March 7th and sth—-Paintings, West Goods’ Entrance. 

March Ilth—Architectural Designs, East Goods’ 
Entrauce, 

March 13th—Engraving, Lithography, Photog 
West Goods’ Entranee, 

March 27:h—Se ag West Goods’ Entrance. 

A NemMBerev List of the works submitted for 
approval must be sen in with them, stating the name 
and address of st, the title and the pric e (if for 
sale) of each wor itself a lubel 
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securely attache the same information ar ad 
the corresponding rin the | Artisis wh 

have not made preliminary application to ‘submi t 
works for ext ribit tion, should do so at once by letter 
addressed to the Secretary. Not more than three 
works of one class can be submitted, and they 





must have been executed siuce 1se2, 
HENRY Y. D, SCOTT. Maj 


r-General, Seerctary. 


VOYAL ACADEMY of ARTS, Burling- 
W ton Hou tion of WORKS of the 
OLD MASTE 








ith Works of Deceased 





Masters of the now open, Admittance 
(from { till « *, Catglogues Sixpence, 
Season Tickets F 


HIT, R.A, Seer 
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\ RS.—The WINTER EXHTBI- 
TION y and STUDIES WILL CLOSE 
ou 8 he 2ud, at their Gallery, 5 Pall 
Mall Eas » Admission Is, 





ALFRED D, FRIPP, Secretary. 
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CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL | 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


tage TORS, 
t Hon, JoHN 
M.P., D.C.L. 
Deputy (WiILttAM BowMAy, Esq., F.R.S. 
Chairmen (Sir CHARrLEs Locock, Bart., D.C.L., 
Henry W. AcLANnp, M.D., F.R.S 
LIONEL S. BEALE, M.B., F.RS. 
PATRICK BLACK, M.D. 
CHARLES M. DeaNe, Esq. 
ARTHUR FARRE, M.D., F.R.S, 
Sir Ws. Jenner, Bt., K.C.B., M.D., F.R.S 
Rev. Joun Epwanrp Kempe, M.A 
GerarD W. LypekKer, Esq., MLA 
The Viscount MIDLETON. 
Rey. JoserH Moore, M.A. 
Sir JAMES Pacer, Bt. D.C.L., F.R.S. 
Rev. Frene. J. Parsons, B.D. 





Chairman—Righ Robert MowBRAY, 


F.R.S. 

















GeorGE H. PInck arp, Esq. 
Sir Frepk. M, WILLIAMS, Bt., M.P. 
Actuary and Secretary—GronGe CUTCLIFFE, Exq. 





Assistant-Actusty—5 SENJAMIN NEWBATT, Esq. 


NINTH BONUS MEE ETING, Janvuany 4, 1872 

| The, following are E.ctracts from the Report of the Directors : 

1.—PROGRESS OF THE SOCIETY IN THE BONUS 
PER 


OD. 

“Ist.—As TO INCOME: 

THE NEW ASSURANCES were 2,150 in number, for an 
aggregatesum of £1.856,303, at premiums amount- 
ing to £44, 664 per aunum,—results which, viewed 
in relation to the depressed condition of Life As- 
surance during much ot the psriod, cannot bo re- 
garded as other than isfactory. 

THe YeARLY REVENL was increased by over 
£21.000 per annum, and reached £233,583 on 
the 30th June, 1S7L. 

Tue INTEREST yielded by the whole of the Funds, 
whether invested or uainvested, was £4 53 Od per 
cent. on the average of the € 
3s per cent. more than that rea 
period. This increase was obt: 














ized in the previous 
ned not only without 








entire period, being fully | 


Now ready, price 10s 64, the SECOND EDITION of 
CRACROFT'S INVESTORS’ AND 
SOLICITORS RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES. 
With CALCULATIONS adapted to every Investment. An 
additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Eutry for Freehold 
and Copybold Property ; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bill 


, ais and 
Promissory Notes; 





Money Advanced or Zorrowe 1. 
The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 


| every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producibie 





in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 


| to the First Edition. 


| 


| Liabilities, 


loss, but without the smallest impairment of security. | 


2nd.—As TO OUTGOINGS:— 
Tue CLAIMS which acerued by the death of 795 persons, 
assured by 977 Policies, amounted to £648,481 
«Lhe mortality vas very favourable 
Society, the payments having been below those esti- 
mated by fully £35,000, and the deaths which oc- 
casioned them fewer by 92 than the number expected. 
Tue EXPENSES incurred in conducting the business, 
always moderate and well within the provision made 
for them in the premiums, were fractionally less than 
in the previous period, and fell below 74 per cent. 
on the Revenue. 
It is thus seen that side by side with uniform success 
in the transactions of the Quinquennium, there was 





to the| m art ) 
| Contains Safe Investments in 


continu us growth in the resources and magnitude of | 


the Society, which consequently stood, at the closing 
of the books, on a broader basis than at any former 
time.” 
2—FINANCIAL POSITION OF THE SOCIETY ON 
JUNE 50, 1871 
“ The subsisting Assurance son the 





30th June were 


8,879 in number. assuring, with their Bonus additions, 


the sum of £5,445,028 
The Assurance Fund at 

Valuation was .... 
And the total calcul: ated L inbility sisicaile 





$25,458 10 9 
1,477,179 17 3 





| Leaving a Surplus of ......... £349,278 1: 13 6 6 


{ Reversionary Bonus, 


PAINTERS in| 


i 





Deducting therefrom the permanent Qe serve Fund of 
£50,000, pursuant to sec, 32 of the Sve 8 Special Act 
of Parliament, there remains to repres ent the profit of 
the 5 years the large sum of £299,278 13s 6d, an 
amount equal to 26 per cent. of the total Revenue 
from all] sources during the 5 years, and exceeding by 





| 


‘the date of £ 8. dd. | 


| Metal Mines,’ 


£59,831 Gs 5d the surplus of any previous Quin- | 


qi lepniuin, 

The Surplus is matter for hearty and unmixed con- 
gratulation, and justifies the preference shown by the 
Board for a well-selected business tending to profit. 
it must, however, be remembered that although owing 
in the main to ordinary recurring causes, and to sources 
of profit having every prospect of permanence, it is, 
nevertheless, certain that its unprecedented enlarge- 
ment is due to a condition of mortality favourable 
beyond previous experience, to be probably compen- 
sated under the law of averages by an increase of 
deaths hereafter beyond those allowed for in the 
calculations. 

Deeming it pradent to provide for such a contin- 
gency, the Di rectors have, uoder the advice of their 
Actuary, set aside the f £25,000 for this purpose. 
Of the re inaining £2 8 13s 6d, they now recom- 
mend the division of £270, S00. a sum greater by 
£33,000 than xd, and sufficient to 
give to the Sh dto the assured 
the largest bonus ever 


















ted to them. 








3.—RESULTS OF THE DIVISK N. 
“OF the sum now to be divided, flve-six 
£225,000, will fall to the Assured, and will pz 
nary uddition to the | ics of £888,671. 












onary Bonus w 49 percent 


cording to ¢ 








vary aceor ‘ r 
cent. on the Pp re *miums ree veived in the Quit 1quennium 
on all the Policies amongst which it will be distributed. 

The Cash Bonus, which is the present velue of the 


itherefore the true measure of 
ge 29 per cent. on the like 
’ at the last Division, 











the allotin 














payments, ¢ 
and 28 per ce s the hi east previous 
per ge, > etter than 
this ¢ ymparis vat Divi sion. 

The next Division of Profits wi’! ti re in 
January, 1877, and Persons who «feet New "Policies 
before 1e end of June next zi’ ent fat that 
Division to one year’s additional share of P’rxjits over later 
Entrants 






bove m enti ? 






the proceed: 3 
made to the oard of 
can be obtained of 


GEORGE CUTC 


“rrade 





‘rom 84 to 89 per | 





CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEN D CHART, 


Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend dectared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal 





and 
Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund 
Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
Yield per Cent, on Purchase Price, 

Price 2s 6d ; or, mounted on roller, 10s 64. 





Now ready. 


CRACROFT’S CONSOL- DIAGRAM, 


Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Thre »e-per- 
Cent. Consols cach year from the French Revolution of 
1759 to the Franco-German War of 1370, with the 
growth and decline of the National Funded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stock 

Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 








London: ErrinGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Roy 
Exchange. 


BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C 


TO CAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR. 
FEBRUARY Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
English and Fore 
Railways, Debentures Telegraphs, Water-Works, 
Insurance, Banks, M 3, Foreign Bonds, Loans, &c., 

American and Colonial Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will flud this Cireular a safe, valuable, reliable guide. 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and We stminsté er, Lothbury Ez. O. 


JHCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lo 





Gas, 














Lomb: urd 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1752. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world, 
GEO, W. LOVE LL, Secretary 
Now ready. 
T= INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Edited by Joun R, Pike, Author of * Britain's 
: Ke, hig x One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadnee , London, 
N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review iaform tion not otherwise obtain- 
able, 





Progress. 











TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 53 annually. 
[ AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS; con- 
»w of the British and Foreiga 
Markets, &c., with an 
from 10 to 


taining an exhaustive Revi 
Stock and Share and Money 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying 
20 per cent. 

G, LAVINGTON and A. Pi 
Street, London, E.C, 


vdneedie 





INNINGTON, 44 Th 


BANK OF S 30U ru AU STRAL IA. 

INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847. 
| oe of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towas 
in South Australia, Drafts negotiated and collected ; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Oftices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C, 
WILLIAM PURDY, 


] EbEN LURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 





General Manager 


CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz.,for one yerr at / 
sent., for three years at 5} per cent., and for Uy 
at 6 per cent. per annum; 











also for longer periods, on 








terms to be asvertained at the Office of the Company. 
R. A. CAMER = Secretary. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Su ,E C. 


LIFE U KR ANCE 


COMPA am we. 


MPERIAL INS 
Strect, London. 
Mall, Loudon, 
INSTITUTE :D ‘1820. 
The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 


Chief OfMice—N 
Branch O1 















Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per aunum, 

The Assets actually invested in First-Cla aviti 
amount to LYS7.S07. 

Of the Subscribed Capital of £759,000 only £75,000 is 
paid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the OMice for the last nelal yea 
returned to the Bourd of Trade in compliaace with 
*The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, ),”’ together 
with prospectuses, may be had on 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager 
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Now ready, price Is 6d. 
HE CHURCIL and NATIONAL | 
EDUCATION: being the Reasons Why the Poor 
Should be Instructed in Religion. By CLARMONT J. 
DANIELL. 
London: 
Hall Court. 


OURNAL of 
ACTUARIES, 


Srurkix, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’ 
Bath: R. E. Peacu, 8 Bridge Street. 


the INSTITUTE 
No. LXXXVL, price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Mr. A. H. BAILEY.—On Insolvency in Life Assurance 
Companies. 

Abstract of the discussion at 
Actuaries on the preceding paper. 

Mr. W. M. MAKEHAM.—On the Laws of Sickness and 
Invalidism; and their relation to the Law of Mor- 
tality. 

Lire INSURANCE in the Time of Queen Elizabeth 

Herr WILHELM LAZARUS on the Adjustment of Mor- 
tality Tables. 

TABLES (communicated by Mr. S. Brown) deduced 
from the New Experience Table Hur (Adjusted), 
namely, Adjusted Mortality Table; 3 and 4 per cent. 
Commutation and Annuity Tables ; 3 and 4 per cent. 
Joint Life Annuity Tables. 

INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES.—Three Lectures by Mr. W 
Sutton, B.A., the Second Year's 
Examination. 

London: CHARLES and Epwin LAYTON, 

Street; Depot for Books ou Assurance—Life, 

and Marine. 


of 


the Institute of | 


to Students for 


150 Fleet 
Fire, 


NEW FRU ITs.— —NEW FLOWERS. —Establishod | 1 1848. 
WLORIST and POMOLOGIST: a 
Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains :— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
and Flowers; Useful Gardening information, ad- 


OUT of HER SPHERE. 


Now ready, in demy 8vo, lds. 


A Second Edition of SOUTH-SEA BUBBLES. By the Earl and the 


Docror. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 


New Barlington Street. 








FOUR POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 


3 Vols. 


The STORY of a SHOWER. By Anna H. Drury, Author of 


* Misrepresentation,” &c. 2 vols, 


By Mrs. Eiloart. 


3 Vols. 
By Mrs. Edwardes. 


Also immediately. 


Second Edition of OUGHT WE to VISIT HER ? 
‘WIFE or SLAVE ? 


By the Author of ‘ Wise as a Serpent.” 


3 


RICHARD BENTLEY and + New wn Carag Streot. 








Second Edition now re ~~ 564 pages, demy Svo, cloth, 


OBDEN CLUB ESSAYS, 
SECOND SERIES, By 


1871-2. 
EMILE DE LAVELEYR. Herr JOHN PRINCE-SMITH 






Hon. George C, BRovRick, | JOSEPH GOsTICK, 
W. Fow Ler, MP. James E. THOROLD Rocers 
| T. E. Cuivre Lesire. The Hon, Daviv A 
Herr JuLIvs FAUCHER. WELLS. 
“We believe this volume will be perused with 


dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced | 


writers; copious Woodcut Llustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers.’"—Jereford Journal. 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion. "—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 


KR EELIGILT. .—Monthly, 
“ This singular magazine.”—Truthseeker. 

In FREELIGHT have appeared contributions by W. 

Maccall, Dr. Hitchman, Miss Eyton, Rev. J. P. Hopps, 

Dr. Sexton, Edith Heraud, Rev. T. Headley, Goodwyn 

Barmby, John A. Heraud, Moncure Conway, Richard 

Bedingtield, &e. In No. 4, “ Prayer by Telegraph,” 

D. Conway. In No. 5, for March, a Satire, by John A. 
Heraud, &c. 


1s. 


Burns, 15 Southampton Row. 





SCIENTIFIC PRESENTS. — Collee- 
tions to illustrate “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” 
and facilitate the important study of Mineralogy and 


Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 Guineas; | 


also single specimens of minerals, rocks, fossils, and 


M. | 


“ Well got up."—Lirerpool | 


interest by all who have any acquaintance with the 
political and commercial history of the English people 
during the last half-century.”—A/henwum, 

CASSEL, ‘viamaoes and GALPIN, London, Paris, and 


| New York 





FREELIGHT opposes popular theology and negation, | {PPearance 





Now ready, crown Svo, cloth, pp. 126, price 2s 6d. 


INTS for the “EVIDENCES of 
SPIRITUALISM.” By M.P. 

“Under the guise of a defence of Spiritualism, the 
author of this little volume bas produced an exceed- 
ingly powerful and subtly humorous exposure of some 
of the principal fallacies in Bishop Butler's ‘ Analogy,’ 
and in the works of several living writers on the 
Christian Evidences,.....A bolder or more trenchant 
satire has not been published in England since the 
of Dean Swifts ‘Tale of a Tub, "— 
Examiner, 

“ With the exception of Mr. Browning's ‘ Sludge, 
the Medium,’ we are not acquainted with any more 


| clever and bolder satire on Spiritualism than this little 


recent shells, Re en hammers, all the recent | 
TEN 






publications, &c., SNNANT, Mineralogist to Her 
Majesty, 149 $ oh. § Private instruction is given in 
Geology and Mineralogy by Mr. TENNANT, F.G.S., 
149 Strand, W.C. 
ONCERTINAS. — ANGLO - GERMAN, 
from £1 11s 6d; ENGLISH, from £2 2s. All 
separately fitted, double-screwed notes. List free. 
JONES and SON, 6 Cross Street, Hatton Garden, E.C. 


f | YE BATHS, Sr. LAwrencr-on-Sea. 
THE “GRANVILLE” HOTEL. 
Table d'bote at 6.30. Boarding terms, £3 10s per week 




















UDDEN MOURNING. Messrs. JAY | 


are always provided with experienced dressmakers | 


and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom. free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders, They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
materials at Is per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 
JAY'S, 


The London General Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, | 


249, and 251 Regeut Street. 


U I NINE W 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this 
well-known medicine is administered too often pre- 
clude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public tu see that they have 

WATERS QUININE WINE, 
for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since clicited the fact that at least one unprine 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufactur: 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Wat 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester 


XYGENATED 




















WATER holds in 
Soluti m pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 
ns life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 
t, and from its special actic mon food during the 
process of on and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-piuts. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 


digest 


‘IN E-| 


ipled | 


Quinine Wine, at 3Cs per doz. | 


‘—Echo. 
TRUBNER and Co., 


volume.’ 


London: Sand 60 Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, 33 6d. 
SONGS from the WEST. By W. 
SOLEMAN, 


London: THOMAS Mursy, 32 Bouverie Street. 








Just published, demy Svo, limp cloth, price 23. 
R. RAINY’S REPLY to DEAN 
STANLEY. THREE LECTURES on_ the 


| CHURCH of SCOTLAND, delivered in the Music Hall, 


Edinburgh, on the Evenings of the 2ith, 26th, and 3Ist 
January, 1872. By Rovert Rainy, D.D., Professor of 
Church History, New College, Edinburgh. 

London: JAMES NIsBeT, and Co.; and SIMPKIN, 


MARSHALL, and Co. Edinburgh: JOHN MACLAREN, 
IBRALTAR’S VALUE 


NX 
By “ Fas.” 


London: FE. and F. N. Sron, 48 Charing Cross. 


P* 





Just published, 8vo, sewed, 6d. 





Price 64. 
TER WILKINS’S DISCOVERY of 
the ORIGIN of MAN. By F.G.8. 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
Imp. cloth, Vol. I. price 10s 6d, of the New 
Edition of 

R. ADAM CLARK’S COM- 
MENTARY, condensed from the Original 

Work, with Notes embodying the Results of more re- 

cent Biblical Criticism. By the Rev. RopertT Newton 

Youns. Tobe completed in Three Volumes, imp. 8vo. 

Vol. LI, will be published early in April, Vol. [11 in 

July. 

London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


OHN BRIG HT, 
executed PORTRAIT, 

THE LEISURE HOUR" for February. 

“The biography and portrait of Mr. Bright are 
worth more than the price charged for the whole 
part."—irmingham Morning News. 

“A remarkable likeness beautifully executed.”"— 
Glasgow Daily Herald. 

SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
55 Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


8y0, 








M.P.—For _ finely 


with BioGraPHy, see 


PNGRAVINGS, OLE OGRAPHS, 

Vv CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, and other PRINTS. 
constantly in Stock, and Lists 
Coloured Scraps in Great 
at 2s, 3s, and 4s per dozen, sent 


A Large Assortment 
sent free on application. 
Variety. Size, 5 by 5in., 





post free, Other sizes at from 64 and Is per dozen to 
2sand 33 each, Frames of ev. sry description made to 
order. 


ZoRN, BAHNSON, and Co.,9 and 11 Garrick Street, 


| Covent Garden, Londun, W.C. 





BEN RHYDDING IN WINTER, 
Just published, price 2s 6d. 


a » r Ty 
BEN RHYDDING; 
ITS AMENITIES, HYGIENE, and THERAPEUTICS, 
By James Bairp, B.A., 
Author of “ Management of Health,” &e., &e. 
“I consider this book the best ever written about 
Ben Rhydding.’"—W. MAcLEop. 
London: A. G, DENNANT, 34 Southampton Street 
Strand. 





Now ready, iu 1 handsome volume, square 8yo, price 


7s 6d. 
IE PASSION PLAY at OBER- 

AMMERGAU in the SUMMER of 1871. By 
the Rev. GERALD MOLLOY, D.D., Professor of Theology 
in the Royal College of St. Patrick, Maynooth. Illus- 
trated with Twelve Photographs of the principal 
Scenes and Characters of the Play, taken on the spot 
from Life. 

The above without the Photographs, 3s 6d. 
LITERARY NOTICES, 

“We know of no book which gives so graphic, com- 
plete, and able an account of the Passion Play as 
the one before us by Dr. Molloy. The iutroduecjory 
part, which describes the origin and history of the 
Play, its scope and design, the place, the people, and 
the theatre, is delightfully simple, and gives the reader 
a most vivid picture of the circumstances under which 
the drama was produced. Some excellent photographic 
views illustrate the scene and characters described, and 
aid in producing so tasteful a volume that we cannot 
do otherwise than recommend it most heartily to all 
our readers.”"—Church Opinion, Jan, V3, 1872. 

“ This account is the only complete one that has yet 
appeared, and therefore a more valuable, though a 
more expeusive book than any we have previously 
reviewed on the subject." —7iublet, Dec. 50, 1871. 

London: Burns, Oates, and Co., Portman Street, 
and Paternoste r Row. 


Just published, price 7s 6d. 
IFE and LETTERS of St. FRANCIS 
XAVIER, Vol, L. By Rev. H. J. CoLeuipes, D.D. 
By the Same. 
VITA VIT-E NOSTRZE MEDITANTIBUS 
PROPOSITA. Cloth, 7s 6d; calf, 10s 6d. 
Price 1s, in cloth. 
HE THEOLOGY of the PARABLES 
with an Arrangement of the Parables in illustra- 
tion of the Gospels read in the Mass from Ash 
Wednesday to Easter Tuesday. By Father SALMONN, 
London: Burns, OATes, and Co., Portman Square, 
and Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, price 6s. 
ERMONS. By Rey. Tuomas Harper. 
bh Dedicated by permission to the Very Reverend 


Dr. Newman. 
By the Same. 


PEACE THROUGH the TRUTH. Price 15s. 
Burns, OATES, and Co., 17 and 18 Portman Street; 
and 63 Ps .ternoster Row, London. 





rE ‘NEW ‘TESTAMENT : Critically 

Emphasized, according to the Logical Idiom of 

the Original ; newly translated from the Text of 

Tregelles ; with an Introduction and Occasional Notes. 

By Joseri B, ROTHERHAM. Octavo, cloth, price 7s 6d. 

London; SAMUEL BAaGsTeR and Sons, 15 Paternoster 
ow. 


JHE VULGATE NEW ‘TESTAMENT, 
with the DOUAY VERSION of 1552, iu Parallel 
Columns. Quarto, half-bound, price 7s 6d. 
London: SAMUEL BAGsTER and Sons, 15 Paternoster 
Row. 
ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St 
A Square, Lon are © ais 4 
PATRON “HRA. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Piesipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance feo of 
£8; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and tea to town members, Read- 
ing-rovm open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 153; to 
members, 103 6d. 


ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








. James's 
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STRAHAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of the WORKS 


of ALFRED TENNYSON, D.C.L, Poet Laureate. 
Vol. IL. Post svo, 10s 6d. 


NOTES on ENGLAND. By H. Taine, 
D.C.L., Oxon, &c. Translated by W. F. RAe. with 
an Introduction by the Translator. Reprinted, 
with Additions, from the Daily News. Post Svo. 

Limmediately. 


+ 
TAPPY’S CHICKS, and other LINKS 
between NATURE and HUMAN NATURE. By 
Mrs. GEORGE CupPLes. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth gilt extra, 5s. 

“ No stories are more charming than Mrs. Cupples’s. 
‘Tappy’s Chicks’ is for all readers, whether five or 
fifty years old; so is ‘Our Barbara’ and the ‘ Tuilor’s 
Cat.’ "—Times. 


The HAUNTED CRUST, and other Stories. 


By KATHERINE SAU NDERS, Author of “Gideon's 
Rock.” 2 vols. post $vo, 21s. 

“ We cannot express our opinion of its extraordinary 

merit. The impression which these figures make upon 


the reader is fresh and vivid to a degree which we | 


have seldom seen equalled, and its pathos is simply 


overpowering. We shall be surprised if the reader | 


does not feel, when he comes to the ending, what the 
present writer felt,—a sense of personal trouble and 
loss such as fictions or real events very rarely arouse.” 


— Spectator. 
LORD BANTAM. By the Author of 


“Ginx's Baby.” Fourth Edition. 

“ The author of ‘Ginx's Baby’ has returned to the fleld 
in which he first distinguished himself, and has in the 
present story improved on his first attempt.”--Athenwuin. 
“ This is a brief outline of a remarkable career, which 
has its lessons and suggestions written in every page. 
Indeed, the book altogether, in its whimsical, humor. | 
ous, and oftentimes serious moods, affords a statement 


of the social problem which is worth the attention of | 


every one.” —Daily News. 


HOW IT ALL HAPPENED, &. By Mrs. 


Parr, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

“It isa pleasant rest to the novel-reader, after wading | 
through dreary volumes recording the trivial lives of 
the worshippers of conventionality, or the conceptions 
of ‘aristocratic’ life formed by some vulgar panderer 
tothe bad taste of the middle classes, to turn to such an 
old-world village as Ursley or Chad's End, and hear 
the simple annals of its quaint inhabitants.”"—A theneum. 


PASSAGES from the FRENCH and 
ITALIAN NOTE-BOOKS of NATHANIEL 
HAWTHORNE. 2 vols. post 8vo, 24s. 

“ We can only do justice to this book by such a mul- 
tipiication of quotations as we have no space for. 

But we hope we havesaid sufficient to send our readers 


to the volumes, and we recommend them strongly to | 


travellers intending to winter in Italy. Their merit 
lies in their suggestiveness, in their originality of 
thought and their quaintness of criticism, and they 
will gain greatly in charm by being read in the places 
where they were written.”—Times, 


FLOWERS and GARDENS; Notes on 
Plant Beauty. By Forses WarsoN, M.R.C.S. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Lovers of flowers and gardens ought to welcome 
and cherish this book. The author's views are enforced 
with all the emphasis which knowledge, taste, and 
sympathetic style can afford.” —Scotsman. 

By E.| 


The OLD MAID’S SECRET. 


MARLITT. Translated by H. J.G. Crown 8vyo, 10s 6d. 
“The translator is quite justified in calling this ‘a 
charming story.’ It is a study of character worked out 
‘with all the precision and care, all the minuteness of de- 
tai], all the ‘ thoroughness,’ in fact, which the best class 
of German novel-writers give to their work."—Spectator, 


COLLOQUIA CRUCIS. By Dora Green- 


WELL. Smull 8yo, 3s 6d. 

“There is more true theology, and true philosophy, 
too, in the short compass of this last book of Miss Green- 
well’s than in many an ambitious treatise bristling | 
with learning and metaphysiecs."— Literary Churchman. 


The CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE of PRAYER | 


for the DEPARTED. With Copious Notes and 
Appendices. By the Rev. F. G. Ler, D.C.L., 
of All Saints’, Lambeth. Demy Svo, 16s. 


“Dr. Lee's learned work is probably the most careful 


and complete summary of what can fairly be advanced 
on behalf of prayer for the dead that can be found in 
modern divinity. It is distinguished by a calm and 


fair statement of the writer's opinions, well-weighed | 
examination of the witnesses he brings forward to | 
support them, and considerable acquaintance with the | 


ancient liturgies and patristic writings. "—S/andard. 


MUSIC and MORALS. By the Rev. H.R. 


HAWEIS, Post 8vo, 12s. 

“We cannot commend too highly Mr. Haweis's 
general exposition of the theory of music as the most 
profound and subtle artistic instrument for expressing 
emotion. Criticism of this sort has hitherto, for the 
most part, been confined to Germany...... We cannot 
part from him without an expression of sincere thanks 
for his sound exposition of principle and his wholesale 
criticism." —Saturday Review. 


MEMORIALS of AGNES ELIZABETH 
JONES. By her Sister. New _ Cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait. Crown Svo, 3s 6: 

“A touching and beautiful history, The introduc- 
tion by Miss Nightingale should re ad like a trumpet 
call in the ears of any lady who is conscious of a simi- 








lar vocation.”"—Guardian. “ Her Christian love was 
wide and ote and she laid down her life for he 
friends, Her example is a glorious one.” —Spectesor. 
“It is really the duty of every one who can Pp ssibly 
do it to study the exceedingly beautiful character he 
presented to us."—Literary Churchinan. 


LESSONS in HOUSEHOLD 


By Mrs. WILLIAM SHAEN, Sewed. Gd 


SCHOOL 


ECONOMY. 
STRAHAN and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill. 


Vicar 
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‘HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The Switzers. B By W. Hepworth 


} ALBEMARLE STREET, February, 1872, 


NEW WORKS. 


ESSAYS on CATHEDRALS. By the 


following Writers. Edited, with an Introduction. Paci oe Bat apn a 
2 —— ‘ » a XON. econt dition. vol, Svo, 153. 

By J. S. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 8vo, 12s, “ A lively, interesting, and altogether novel book on 
The Bishop of Carlisle. | Switzerland. It is full of valuable information, ang 
Canon Norris, M.A. | like all Mr. Dixon's books, it is emineutly readable." 
The Dean of Cashel. Daily News. 

A.J. B. BEresrorp Hope, M.P. | * We advise every one who cares for good literatura 
Professor Westcott, D.D. |; to get a copy of this brilliant novel, an 1 abundantly 
"—Post. 


EpWARD A. Freeman, D.C.L. instructive account of ‘The Switzers.’ 
Canon PERKOWNE, B.D. |} “A work of real and abiding value. We most 


Sir F. Gore OusELEY. Bart., M.A. | cordially recommend the book.” —Standard. 

Canon DurnnHAM, M.A. “A most interesting and useful work.”—T7elegraph. 
Chancellor MASSINGBERD, M.A. 
Rev. E. W. Benson, D.D. 
Canon VENABLES, M.A. 





| " 

‘Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. 
By ParKer GiILLMORe (“* Ubique”™). 2 vols., with 
Illustrations, 21s. 

2. | “A book which will make the English reader take 


ASTRONOMY and GEOLOGY COMPARED. a deep interestin Prairie Farms and Prairie Folk. Mr. 


| Gillmore’s sporting feats are the themes of sume of its 
By Lord ORMATHWAITE. Crown 8yo. [Vert week, 


best chapters."—Duily News, 


‘Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage 


for 1872. Under the Especial PATRONAGE OF HER 
MaAJksty. Corrected by the Nobility, and con- 
taining all the new Creations. 41st Edition. 1 vol. 


‘The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY ; or, the | 


lern Changes e Eart ‘ f - - 
Modern Changes of the Earth and its Inhabitants, royal Svo, with the Arms beautifully engraved, 
considered as Illustrative of Gevlogy. By Sir | handsomely bound, gilt edges, 31s 6d. 
CHARLES LYELL, Bart., F.R.S. 11th Edition. Vol. i A work which corrects all errors of former works. 
1. Wit! eieetians : . | It is a most useful publication.”"—T7imes. 

With Illustrations. 8vo, 16s. | “A work of great value. It is the most — 
| record we possess of the aristocracy of the day."—/Po. 


"MISCELLANIES — SECOND serIes— Queen Charlotte Islands; a 


Collected and Edited by Earl STransope. Post | a ~ a "oer gery ee 

| 8vo, 7s 6d. (On the 20th, | by J. W. Lynvoy, 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps and I!las- 
| trations, 15s. 

| * This extremely interesting work is full of novelty 


LORD BYRON; a BIOGRAPHY, with stim tocw'—sontind 





a Critical Essay on his Place in Literature. By POPU LAR NEW NOVELS. 
Kart Exze. Translated and Edited with Notes. 
With Original Portrait and Fac-simile of Lord | | Aston- Royal. 3 By the Author of 
Byron's First Letter. 8vo, 16s. ioe 
é | Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 
J of “Caste,” &e. 3 vols. 
EPHEMERA. Second Series. By Lord | ,tnctic these sevios desorve prales..cclthenenn. 
LYTTELTON, Crown 8yo, 93. | “*Bruna’s Revenge’ is sparkling and bright. The plot 
P 
| } is exciting and well carried out.” — Messenger. 
A Woman in Spite of Herself. B 
The HISTORY of BRITISH COMMERCE, ~ 1 0M&0 11 spite - oY 
from the Conclusion of the Seven Years’ War to | hg Jeaffreson’s a a and ones 
cies, i # ae -, | tale possesses several claims to public atteation. We 
sad Pre sont Time. By Professor Laows Levi, | read this ‘novel throngh without ; pause.” —Athen.vun. 
Barrister at-Law. With Index. 8vo. (Vert week. | “A delightful aud exciting stury.”"—Vost. 
“A remurkable book. It is a work of great merit 
| and power, and of the highest interest."—Standard, 


PATTERNS for TURNING: comprising A First Appearance. By Mrs. 


Elliptical and other Figures cut on the Lathe with- | EVANS BELL. 3 vols. 
out the use of any Ornamental Chuck. Ry H. W. “ This decidedly clever story is full of interest."—Post. 


ELPHINSTONE. With 70 Illustrations, Small 4to. | Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George 


Shortly. 
[ y MACDONALD, LL.D. 3 vols. 

| ‘Wilfrid Cumbermede’ is extremely original, 
| om, and interesting.—.1thenwun. 


‘The ORIGIN of SPECIES by MEANS of 
NATURAL SELECTION ; or, the Preservation of | Hannah. By the Author of 
Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. By “A powerful novel of domestic life."—Daily News. 


CHARLES DARWIN, M.A.,, F.R.S By F. W. 





. 6th, Revised, and | 
Popular Edition. (11th Thousand.) Crown 8yvo, Bridge of Glass. 
| 73 6d. Ropinson, Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
&e. 3 vols. [ Feb. 23. 
10, te 


RUDE STONE MONUMENTS in wu TRUBNER & 0. '§ NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


EMPIRE in ASIA: how we Came by It. 
A Book of Confessions. By W. M. Torxens, M.P. 
Medium 8vo, pp. 426, cloth, price 14s. 

The INDIAN MUSALMANS. By W. P. 


Hunter, LL.D. of H.M.'s Indian Civil Service, 


1L. 
Mrs. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of ENG- Author of the * Annals of Rural Bengal.” Second 
LAND, from the FIRST INVASION by the | Edition. 8vo, cloth, pp. 220, price 10s 6d. 
ROMANS continued down to 1867. A New, Re-| HINTS for the EVIDENCES of SPIRIT- 


vised, and Cheaper Edition. With Woodcuts, 12mo, UALISM. By M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 126, 25 6d. 


we ‘The DEBATABLE LAND between this 
12. | WORLD and the NEXT. With Illustrative 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG- | 


Narrations. By RoBert DALE OWEN, Author of 
“ Footfalls on the Boundaries of Another World.” 
LAND. By Lady CaAticorr. From the Earliest 
Times continued down to 1367. A New and Re- 


Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 44°, cloth, price 9s. 
vised Edition. With additional Woodcuts, 16mo, 


COUNTRIES; their AGE and USES. By JAmeEs 
Ferausson, F.R.S. With 230 Illustrations. Medium 
Syo, 248. 


A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMO- 


LOGY. By HENSLEIGH WeEbpGwoop. Second 
23 6d Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
is i Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 
13 Language. With an Introduction on the Forma- 
= tion of the Language. Imperial 5vo, about 800 pp., 
The QUARTERLY REVIEW. No 263 double column. ‘To be completed in Five Monthly 
F . , Parts, of 166 pp. each. Parts L, IL, and ILL, 5s 

CONTENTS. each. [Now ready. 


¢ Joum Honma Pesan” A CATALOGUE of DICTIONARIES and 
3. THE LATEST SCHOOL OF POETRY } GRAMMARS of the PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 
4. Bishop BERKELEY. — as and DIALECTS of the WORLD; with a List of 
5. BANK OF ENGLAND AND MoNeY MARKET. | the Leadiug Works iu the Science of Langu: 
s Lire OF DICKENS. - aid | A Guide for “Students and Boo yksellers. Svo, pp. 8¥, 

! 











6. FORSTER 
7. THE YEAR OF THE Passion, stiff cover, price Ls. ; Aa 
8 Sir Henry HOLLAND'S RECOLLECTIONS. | ‘This, the most complete and imps ortant li linguisti 
9% MARCO POLO AND TRAVELS IN HIS FOOTSTEPS. | eatiiaane published in E ‘ogland will be Souns ease ie 
10. Praimary EpccatTion IN IRELAND. bookseliers an L librarian who hitherto have hy ad no 
11, THE PROLETARIAT ON A FALSE SUENT. rustworthy guide, (Ciramniars and dictionaries are 
enumerated in no fe * than 185 languages, all of 
which are ou sale.’ —Lookseller. 
| 


' JOHN MURRAY, Albemarlo Street. | London: TRUBNER & CO.,8 aud 60 Paternoster Row. 
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Just published, large post Svo, with Frontispiece, cloth, 12s. 


AN AUSTRALIAN PARSONAGE: 


OR, 


THE SETTLER AND THE SAVAGE IN WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA. 
By Mrs. EDWARD MILLETT. 


“The main interest of the book centres in the qmiint life of the cultivated 
authoress and her husband in a region so far off and strange; in their picturesque, 
simple, wooden house, open almost night and day, and their lovely climate ant 
flowers; in their native protégés and volunteer native servants; in their animal 
pets; in the coming and going of the natives on their strange errands, nocturnal 
as well as diurnal; in their necessarily makeshift lif>: in their adventures in the 
labyrinth of the trackless bush, and their perplexities during {1 ods, and in constant 
meetings with the melancholy convict road-parties,—one of the most painful 
characteristics of Swan River life....... We cannot even glance at more than a few 
points in this interesting volume. but strongly recommend our readers to peruse it 
for themselves. The style is so bright and clever, that it will be found a delightful 
book either to ‘read up’ in the family circle, or for personal perusal.”’—Spectator, 

“The book is full of anecdote and pleasant writing: and the Appendix, contain- 
ing a summary of the existing land regulations, which are of a liberal character, 
may be serviceable to those who may have a thought of emigrating to Western 
Australia. We make no extracts from a work which we should be glad to put into 
the hands of anyone who is interested in this part of our great colonial empire."— 


Atheneum. a 
London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6 and 7 Charing Cross, S.W. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a Constant Succession of the Best New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 
Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGK FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 


Ready this day, the FES; RUARY NUMBER of 











TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, in which is commenced a 


NEW STORY, entitled 
LONDON’'S HEART. 


By the Author of * Grif,” “Joshua Marvel,” and * Blade o° Grass.” 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON, F.B.G.S., &e. 
ZANZIBAR. By 


* A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &. [Ready this day. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols. Svo. 
RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Prancue. 


Now ready, the Second Series of 


in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


INCIDENTS 

1 yol. crown 8vo. 
TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 

DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Atexanper Fraser, 


Author of “Not While She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,” 
&e. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. 


2 vols. 


In 3 vols. 


CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By | 


3 vols. 
[ Vow ready. 


By the 


Rosert St. JouN Corset, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.” 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. 


Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols. [Yow ready. 
“This book we cau honestly recommend.” —-1then:vum. 
LOVE and TREASON: a New Novel. By W. Free- 


LAND. 3 vols. 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
Massingberd,” &c. 3 vols. 
GRAINGER’S THORN. By Tuomas Wricut (the 


“ Journeyman Engineer”), Author of “ The Bane of a Life,” * Some Habits and 
Customs of the Working-Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


The SCANDINAVIAN RING. 


Author of “A Double Secret,” &e. 3 vols. 


A READY-MADE FAMILY; or, the Life and Ad- 


ventures of Julian Leep’s Cherub. A Story in 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


BIDE TIME and TIDE. By the Author of “The 


Gage of Honour,” “ The Eastern Hunters,” &c. (Vow ready, 


POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 


Years. By the Author of * The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” &c. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


[Vow ready. 


By Jown Pomeroy, 
[Ready this day. 


3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


peerat POLY TECHNIC.—‘ Shadows,” and the 
W “The Shadowless Man.” Also Professor Pepper's new entertai 
Battle of Dorking” ans “The Autumn Manceavre 

Miss Alice Ba » Ghost of the Toll-house.” with new scenery « 
effects, and many orig ngs, by Mr. George Buckland. The renowned sw 
Marquis Bibbero, will enact * The Drowning Man.” Aud other entertais 
One Shilling. 


Story of 
iment, * The 


p tie Songs by 


8." Patric 
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By the Author of “Lost Sir | 


MAN and WIF 


£25 


| ‘MESSRS. SMITH, ELDER, AND C0.'S LIST. 


FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 
ORISSA; or, the Vicissitudes of an Indian 


Provinee under Native and British Rule. With Steel Eagravings, 2 vols, 
demy Svo. 
FORMING the SECOND and THIRD VOLUMES of 


ANNALS of RURAL BENGAL. By W. W. 


Henter, LL.D. 


MEN of the SECOND EMPIRE. By the Author 


of * The Member for Paris.” Crown 8yo, 


The GARDEN and the CITY; with other 
Contrasts and Parallels of Scripture. By the Rey. HUGH MACMILLAN, Author 

| of “ Bible Teachings in Nature.” Crown 8vo. 
In 


COUNTRY STORIES, OLD and NEW. 
By Ho_m& Lee, Autbor of “ The Beautiful Miss Barrington,” 
2 vols. crown Svo. 


| Prose and Verse. 


* Katie Brande,” &c. 


LECTURES on CHRISTIAN ART and SYM- 


| BOLISM. By the Rev. R. St. Jonn Tyrwuirr. Crowa 8yo. 


| 
The STORY of the PLEBISCITE, Related 
by One of the 7,500,000 who voted * Yes." By MM, ExckKMANN-CHATRIAN, 

| With Llustratious. Post Svo, 


ESSAYS. By the 


“The Hotel Du Petit St. Jean.” 
SHOOTING the RAPIDS. A New Novel. 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Against Tims,” &c. 3 vols. post 8¥o. 


LORD KILGOBBIN. A New Novel. By 


CHARLES LEVER. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


and MYSTERIES. By Haminron 


Post 8vo. 


Author of “Vera” and 


Crown 8vo. 


Alper, Author of “In that State of Life,” &c. 
PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE: a Dramatic 


Romance. By Sir Henry TayLor. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 


UNSEEN and IDEALITIES: Poems. By J. 5. 


MaccroM. Feap. 8vo. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
EGYPT of the PHARAOHS and of the 


| KEDIVE. ly the Rev. F. BantAM Zincke, Vicar of Wherstead, and Chaplain 

in Ordinary to the Queen. Demy 8vo, lis. 

“Mr. Zincke speaks like a man of rare powers of perception, with an intense love 
of nature in her various moods, and au intellectual sympathy broad and deep as the 
truth itself."—Saturday Review. 
| “A series of brilliant and suggestive essays.”—Fxraminer. 

“Mr. Zincke's personal observations, original remarks, and practical views make 
him worthy of being consulted by all who desire to have something more than a 
picturesque and sentimental description of the peculiarities belouging to modern 

| Egypt."—Jilustrated London News, 


‘PRINCE | HOHENSTIEL - SCHWANGAU, 


} Saviour of Society. By Robert BROWNING. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 

| 

BALAUSTION’S ADVENTURE; including a 

Transcript from Euripides. By Robert BRowNine. Second Edition. Feap. 
Svo, 5s. 


‘The ROSE-GARDEN. 


“ Unawares,” &c, Post 8vo, 78. 


By the Author of 


“ This exquisitely-coloured picture of French life.........The writer's sense of 
beauty is exquisite, and the flush of delicate culour which she manages to diffuse 
over her pictures has just sach a mellow charm in it as Claude gives to his most 


exquisite sunsets,”—Spectator 
ANNIE: “An EXCELLENT PERSON,” By 
Post Svo. 


the Author of “ Among Strangers.” 
SISTERS and WIVES. By Saran Tyrtter, 


Author of “Citoyenne Jacqueline.” Post 8vo. 


‘The BRAMLEIGHS of BISHOP'S FOLLY. 


Cheap Edition, Five Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


HENCE. By the Author of 


Crown 5vov, 5a. 


By CHARLES LEVER, 


SIX MONTHS 


* Behind the Veil.’ Cheap Edition, 


MAN and his DWiELLING-PLACE ; an Essay 


By James Linton. New Edition. 


towards the Interpretation of Nature. 


Crown Svo, 6s. 
EK. By Winkte Cotiys. 


and Cheaper Edition. Crown $vo, 5s. 


The MOONSTONE. By Winkie Coins. New 


Crown S¥0, 3s. 


New 


and Cheaper Edition. 
With Eighteen Plates, royal quarto, price reduced to £2 2s, 


ASTRONOMICAL OBSERVATIONS ; 


7 being the Completion 


made 


during the Years 1834-54)-7-8 at the Cape of Good Hope ; 
of 2 Telescopic Survey of the Whole Surface of the Visible Heavens, commenced 
11525. By Sir Jounx Wexscuen, FS. 





SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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IMPORTANT WORKS OF REFERENCE. 


HISTORICALand CHRONOLOGICAL ENCY- 


CLOP/ZEDIA; a Book of Reference for Students and General Readers. Com- 
menced by the late B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., Librarian to the Queen; completed 
by W. L. R. Cares, Editor of the * Dictionary of General Biography.” In One 
Volume, 8yo. (Jn May. 


The DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITERA- 


TURE, and ART. Fourth Edition, re-edited by the late W. T. BRanpE 
(the Author) and GeQreE W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols. Svo, price 65s. 


MAUNDER’S SCIENTIFIC and LITERARY 


TREASURY; a Popular Encyclopedia of Science, Literature, and Art. New 
Edition, in part rewritten, with above 1,000 new articles, by J. Y. JOHNSON. 
Feap. 8vo, price 63. 


MAUNDER’S HISTORICAL TREASURY ; 


comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, and a Series 


of Separate Histories. Fceap. 8vo, price 6s, 


Dr. LATHAM’ DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, founded on the Dictionary of Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON, 
as edited by the Rev. Hl. J. Topp; with numerous Emendations and Additions. 


4 vols. 4to, price £7. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of KNOWLEDGE 
and LIBRARY of REFERENCE; comprising an English Dictionary and 
Grammar, Universal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, Chronology, Law 
Dictionary, Synopsis of the Peerage, Useful Tables, &. Feap. 8vo, price 6s. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of GEOGRAPHY, 


Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and Political. Re-edited and brought up to | 
date by WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Feap. 8vo, | 


price 6s, 


The PUBLIC SCHOOLS ATLAS of MODERN | 


GEOGRAPHY. In Thirty-one entirely new Maps. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion, by the Rey. G. BuTLER, M.A., Principal of Liverpool College. Imperial 
4to, price 3s 6d sewed, or 5s cloth. 

“We have carefully examined these MAPs, and we pronounce them the most 


intelligible and clear we have ever seen. Such an ATLAS in cloth for tive shillings | 


is a marvel of cheapness.""—English Churclunan, 


M‘CULLOCH’S DICTIONARY of COMMERCE | 


and COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. New Edition, revised and corrected to 


the Present Time by H. G. Ret, Secretary to Mr. M'Culloch for many years. | 


8yo, price 63s. 


URE’S DICTIONARY of ARTS, MANUFAC- 
TURES, and MINES. Sixth Edition, rewritten and enlarged by Robert 
Hunt, F.R.S., assisted by numerous Contributors. With 2,000 Woodecuts. 3 
vols, 8yo, price £4 lis 6d. 


MAUNDER’S TREASURY of NATURAL 
HISTORY, or Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature. Revised and cor- 
rected by T. S. Coppotp, M.D. With 900 accurate Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo, 6s. 


LINDLEY 


BOTANY; or, Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable Kingdom. 
Woodcuts and 20 Steel Plates. Two Parts, feap. 8vo, price 12s. 


With 274 


aa r » _ _ 

A DICTIONARY of CHEMISTRY and the 
ALLIED BRANCHES of other SCIENCES. By Henry Warts, F.RS., 
assisted by Eminent Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols. medium 8yo, 
price £7 3s, 

SUPPLEMENT, bringing the Record of Chemical Discovery 
down to the End of the Year 1869; including also several Additions to and 
Corrections of former results which have appeared in 1870 and 1871. 8Syo, 
price 31s 6d. 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOP.EDIA of ARCHITEC- 


TURE, with above 1,609 Woodcuts. Fifth Edition, with Alterations and con- 


siderable Additions, by WYATT PAPWORTH. S8vo, price 52s 6d. 


MAUNDER’S BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. 
Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed and partly rewritten, with above a Thousand 
additional Memoirs, by W. L. R. Cates, Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 


AYRE’S TREASURY of BIBLE 


LEDGE; a Dictionary of the B 


of which mention is made in Holy Scripture. With Maps, Plates, and Wood- | 


cuts. Feap. Svo, price 6s 
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‘MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 
‘Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN’S SPEECH 


upon EDUCATION spoken at Sandwich, January 26,1872. Crown 8yo 2d 


ESSAYS and LECTURES on POLITICAL and 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS, By Professor Fawcett, M.P., and MILLICENT Garrett 
| FAWCETT. [Shortly, 


SECOND EDITION, 8vo, 10s 6d, next week. 


| 
| 
~ prL ra ‘ > 
Mr. E. A. FREEMAN’S — HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS. 8vyo, 10s 64. 

“ Mr. Freeman's essays in the domain of history proper display not only a singu- 
larly full and accurate mastery of things ancient and modern, as well as medieval 
of things Continental as well as English, but a comprehensiveness of view, a power 
of interpreting each part by the light of all the rest, which is one of the rarest and 
highest of an historian’s gifts. All of them are well worth reading and very agree- 
able to read, full of sound thinking, and evidently based on a careful investigation 
of facts, He never touches a question without adding to our comprehension of it 
wilhout leaving the impression of an ample knowledge, a riguteous purpose, a 

| clear and powerful understanding."—Saturday Review. 


(On a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By Professor Ligutroor. New Edition. Crown 8yo, 
[This day. 


6s. 


An INTRODUCTION to GREEK and LATIN 


ETYMOLOGY. By JOHN PkILE, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge. A New and Revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


| NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 16s, this day. 
| AAT DW nN Dp Tr are) > 
HENRY CRABB ROBINSON'S | DIARY, 
REMINISCENCES, and CORRESPONDENCE. Edited by Dr. SADLEx. 

The Athenvum.—" The volumes which treat of him are,—like himself when he 
was amoung us,—irresistible, to be attended to whether you will or no; and worth 
the attention, because brimful of anecdote, incident, learning, quaint talk, profound 
thought, sublime philosophy, childlike fun, bid speculation, and religious feeling 


} a: * * ” 
lovely in its conception and practice. 


| THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION, in one vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO: the Land of 


the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies 
of Man and Nature. By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. With Maps and Illustra- 


(Just ready, 


| tions, 
Pall Mall Gazette.—* Most interesting and valuable volumes.” 
Saturday Review —* A vivid picture of tropical life, which may be read with 
unflagging interest. We may safely say that we have seldom read a more agreeable 
book of its kind.” 


} 


| NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, crown Svyo, 6s, this day. 
‘The CHAPLET of PEARLS. By Cuartotte 


M. YonGe, Author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.” 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 





| CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 





THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vol. I, 1812-1842. 
Demy Syo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 


| The TENTH EDITION of 
| 
| 


VOLTAIRE. By Joun Mortry. Demy 8yvo, 


price l4s. 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. By 


the late Captain ForsyTu. Demy Svo, with a Mapand Coloured Illustrations, 15: 


\CAST AWAY. By Epmunp Yatus. 3 vols. 
[Vext week 

3 vols. 
(This day. 


DECEIVERS EVER. By 


[This day 





'BROKEN TOYS. 
| 
‘MEN WERE 


| HAMILTON MARSHALL. 2 vols. 

‘The FINGER of FATE. 
Rep. 2 vols. 

The VALLEY of POPPIES, By Josrrm 


HATTON. 2 vols. 


By Mrs. STEELE. 


By Captain Mayne 


ONLY THREE WEEKS. 
| 


By the Author of 
* Ereighda Castle.” 2 vols. ‘J 
| From the SpecraTor:—* If we had only such spirited little novels as the 
| read and criticize how pleasant our work would be!,.,...Let everyone who wants tu 
e refreshed by a bright and original story, and is not tov sensitive about ending 
send for ‘Only Three Weeks.’” 
From the DAILY TELEGRAPH :—* The novel is well written, in 


tasteful style, and 
| with a touching sympathy for the heroine in her simple joys and her 1 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 





ONVENTIONALISM in ART.—See the BUILDER of 

THIS WEEK, 4d, or by post 4jd—Also for View and Plans vi tie Hi 
Dock Company's New Oftices—The Temple of Diana Ephesus—Urqubart Cast 
—Legislution on Coal Mines—View and Particulars of the Lyons Exhibitiou Build 
| ings, &e.—1 York Street, W.C., aud all Newsmen, 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS OF THE OXFORD CLARENDON PRESS, 


Published by MACMILLAN and CO., London, Publishers to the University. 





THE CLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


Tho attention of College Lecturers, Schoolmasters, and all persons intorested in Education is especially dirocted to the following Series of 
Works, most of which havo been lately issued from the Clarendon Press, and are written with immediate reference to the present stato of science 


and learning, and to urgent educational noeds. 


“Such manuals, so admirable in matter, arrangement, and typo, were nover before given to the world at the same moderate prico.”—Spectator. 





GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 
AGREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, for the Use of Beginners. 


By the Right Rey. CHARLES Worpswortu, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrew's. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. Second Edition. 

HOMER’S ODYSSEY. BooksI—XII. With Introduction 
and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. Second Edition. 

A GOLDEN TREASURY of GREEK PROSE. Being a 
Collection of the Finest Passages in the Principal Greek Prose Writers, with 
Introductory Notices and Notes. Dy R. S. Wrigart, M.A., and J. E. L. SHap- 
WELL, B.A. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

The GOLDEN TREASURY of ANCIENT GREEK 
POETRY. Beinga Collection of the Finest Passages in the Greek Classic Poets. 
With Introductory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wrigut, M.A. Extra fceap. 
8yo, 8s 6d. 

GREEK VERBS, Irregular and Defective: their Forms, 
Meaning, and Quantity. By W. Veircu. New and Revised E:ition, extra fcap. 
8yo, 8s 6d. 

XENOPHON, SELECTIONS adapted from, with English 
Notes and Maps. By J. S. PxiLuports, B.C.L., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. In extra fcap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. Part I. 


THEOCRITUS (for Schcols). With Notes. By H. Snow, 


MLA., Assistant-Master at Eton Coliege. Extra feap. 8yo, 43 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With 
English Notes and Introductions. By Lewis CAMPBELL, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek, St. Andrew's. In 2 vols. Vol. I. containing (2dipus Coloneus, Gdipus 
Tyrannus, and Antigone. §Svo, 14s. 

CZZESAR’S COMMENTARIES. The Gallic War, with the 
Supplement of Hirtius. Elited by C. E. Mopervy, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Rugby School. With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. In extra feap. 8vo, 43 6d, 

CICERO’S PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. With English Notes. 
By the Rey. J. R. Kino, M.A. Demy 8vo, price 10s 6d. 

CICERO PRO CLUENTIO. With Introduction and 
English Notes. By the late Professor W. RAMSAY, M.A. Edited by G. G. 
Ramsay, M.A. Extra fcaj. 8vo, cloth 3s 6d. 

CICERO: Select Letters. With Introduction and Notes. 
By ALBERT WATSON, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
In 8yo0, price 18s. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. With English Notes. By Oscar 


BROWNING, M.A., Assistant-Master at Eton College. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 2s 6d. 

EXTRACTS FROM CICERO. Narrative and Descriptive. 
Edited, with English Notes, by H. WALFORD, M.A. Complete in 1 vol. extra 
fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d; or in Three Parts, each Is 6d. 

OVID. Selections for the Use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes. By the late Professor W. Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G,G. 
Ramsay, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, price 5s 6d. 

LIVY, Book I. By Professor Seeley. With Introduction, 


Historical Examination, and Notes. 8vo, 63. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into LATIN. For the 
use of Passmen and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Tutor of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

The LESS KNOWN LATIN POETS, SELECTIONS from. 
By Nort Pinper, M.A. Demy 8¥0, cloth, lbs. 


MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE LOGIC, Designed 


mainly for the use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. FOWLER, M.A. 
With a Collection of Examples. Fourth Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE LOGIC. Designed mainly 
for the use of Students in the Universities. By Tuomas Fow.er, M.A. With 
Notes and Index. Extra fcap. 8vo, 63. 

A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY, for Schools and 
Colleges. By Professor Rogers. Second Edition, Revised, with Index, extra 
fcap. 8vo, 48 6d. 


MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 
A TREATISE on ACOUSTICS. By W. F. Donkin, F.RS., 


Savilian Professor of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown Svo, 7s 6d. 
BOOKKEEPING. By R. G. C. Hamilton and John Ball. 
Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 
DESCRIPTIVE ASTRONOMY: a Handbook for the 


general reader, and also for Practical Observatory Work, with 224 Illustrations 
and numerous Tables. By G. F. CHAMBERS, F.R.A.S. Demy 8vo, price 21s, 

CHEMISTRY for STUDENTS. By A. W. Williamson, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. With Solutions. 
Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 8a 6d. 

EXERCISES in PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY—QUALITA- 
TIVE ANALYSIS. By A. G. VERNON Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., and H, G. 
MapbaAy, F.C.S. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on HEAT. By Balfour 
STEWART, LL.D. F.R.S. Extra fceap. 8yo, with numerous Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 78 6d. Second Edition. 





HISTORY AND LAW. 
SELECT CHARTERS, and other Illustrations of English 


Constitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged und edited by W. Stunss, MA. In extra feap. 8vo, price 83 6d, 


A MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of tho Western Empire. °:; @, RAWLINSON, MLA. Demy 
8yvo, price lis. 

ELEMENTS of LAW, considered with Reference to 
PRINCIPLES of GENERAL JUR'SPRUDENCE. By W. Markey, M.A., 
Judge of the High Court of Judicature at Calcutta, Crown 8vo, 63 6d. 


ELEMENTS of ROMAN LAW. By Gaius. With a 


Translation and Commeatury by E. Postg, M.A. 8yo, 163. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 

SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE, from the 
“Crede “ to the “ Shepheardes Kalender,” A.D. 1394 to A.D. 1579. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By the Rev, W. W. Skeat, M.A. Extra 
fceap. 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH TONGUE. By John 
gg M.A., some timo Professor of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
6s 6d. 

The PRINCIPLES of GRAMMAR. By the Rev. E. Thring, | 


M.A,, Head Master of Uppingham. Extra feap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


EXERCISES in ANALYSIS. By the Rev. E. Thring, 


M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Extra feap. 8vo, 38 6d. 


The VISION of WILLIAM concerning PIERS the 
PLOWMAN. By WILLIAM LANGLAND. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by W. W. SKeAT, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


TYPICAL SELECTIONS from the BEST ENGLISH 
AUTHORS from the SIXTEENTH to the NINETEENTH CENTURY. With 
Introductory Notices and Notes, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 48 6d. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
CHAUCER. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 


Knightes Tale; the Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, Editor for the 
Early English Text Society, &c. Second Edition. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


SPENSER’S FAERY QUEENE. Books I. and II. De- 
signed chiefly for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, aud Glossary, 
by G. W. Krrcnin, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d each. 

HOOKER’S ECCLESIASTICAL POLITY. BookI. With 
Introduction, Notes, &c. Edited by the Very Rey. R. W. Cuurca, M.A., Dean 
of St. Paul's. Extra feap. vo, cloth, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, 
N.A., and W. ALpIs Waicat, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The Merchant of Venice, Is. RichardII., 1s6d. Macbeth, 
is 6d. 
BACON’S ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. With 


Introduction and Notes. Edited by W. ALDIs WriauT, Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 
4s 6a 

POPE’S ESSAY on MAN. With Introduction and Notes. 
By Mark Pattison, B.D. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

POPE’S EPISTLES and SATIRES. Edited, with Intro- 


duction and Notes, by MARK PATTISON, B.D. Extra feap. 8vo, 2s. 


DRYDEN’S SELECT POEMS. Edited, with Introductions 


and Notes, by W. D. Curistin, M.A. Extra feap. Svo, 3s 6d. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
BRACHET’S HISTORICAL GRAMMAR of the FRENCH 
TONGUE. Translated by G. W. KircHin. Extra feap. 8vo, price 3s 6d. 
FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
ductions, by GUSTAVE MASSON :— 
Vol. I.—Corneille’s ‘‘Cinna’’ and Moliere’s ‘‘ Femmes 
Savantes.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 28 6d. 
Vol. II.—Racine’s ‘‘ Andromaque”’ and Corneille’s ‘* Le 
Menteur.’’ Extra feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 
Vol. III.—Moliere’s ‘‘Les Fourberies de Scapin” and 
Racine’s “ Athalie.’’ Extra fcap. vo, 26 6d. 
Vol. IV.—Letters of Madame de Sevigne, Louis XIV, 
Pascal, &c. Fxtra fcap. 8vo, 3s. 


Vol. V.—Tales by Modern Writers. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
GERMAN CLASSICS. Edited, with Introduction and 


Notes, by Dr. BUCHHEIM :— 
Vol. IL—Goethe's ‘“‘ Egmont.” 
Vol. II.—Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s Gd, 


Extra feap. 8vo, 3s. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
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Henry S. KInG & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Messrs. HENRY S. KING and CO. have the pleasure to announce that they intend to issue under the above title 
@ Series of PoPpuLAR TREATISES, embodying the results of the latest investigations in the various Departments 
of Science at present most prominently before the world. 





The character and scope of the Series will be best indicated by a reference to the names and subjects included 
in the subjoined List ; from which it will be seen that the co-operation of many of the most distinguished 
Professors in England, America, Germany, and France has been already secured. 

Although these Works are not specially designed for the instruction of beginners, still, as they are intended 
to address the non-scientific Public, they will be, as far as possible, explanatory in character, and free from 
technicalities. The object of each author will be to bring his subject as near as he can to the general reader. 

The Series will also be published simultaneously in New York by Messrs. D. Appleton and Co. ; and translated 
in Paris by M. Germer Baillitre; in Leipzig by Messrs. Brockhaus. The volumes will be crown 8vo size, well 
printed, on good paper, well bound, and will sell in this country at a price not exceeding Five Shillings. 

A first List of Authors and Subjects is appended ; but several of the Titles are provisional. The first volume, 
by Professor TYNDALL, F.R.S., on the subject of “ The FORMS of WATER, in Clouds, Rain, Rivers, Ice, and 
Glaciers,” is now in the Press, and will be published in March next. It is impossible at present to give a definite 
announcement of the order of publication, but it is expected that the following will be issued during the 
present year:—“ BODILY MOTION and CONSCIOUSNESS,” by Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S.; “ The PRINCI- 
PLES of MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY,” by Dr. CARPENTER; “ PHYSICS and POLITICS,” by WALTER BaGenort; 
**FOOD and DIETS,” by Dr. Eowarpb SMITH, F.R.S.; and “ EARTH SCULPTURE,” by Prof. Ramsay, F.R.S. 


Dr. J. B. PETTIGREW, B.D., F.RS. 
ANIMAL LOCOMOTION. 


Professor A. C. RAMSAY, LL.D. F.R.S. 
EARTH SCULPTURE: Uills, Valleys, 
Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; how they 
were produced, and how they have been 
destroyed. 
ProfessorJOHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.RS., 
The FORMS of WATER: in Clouds, 


Rain, Rivers, Ice, and Glaciers. 


Professor T. H. HUXLEY, LL.D. F.RS. 
BODILY MOTION and CONSCIOUS- 
NESS. 


Dr. W. B. CARPENTER, UL.D., F.R.S. 
The PRINCIPLES of MENTAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY. 
Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., F.RS. 
The ANTIQUITY of MAN. 
Professor RUDOLPH VIRCHOW (of 
the University of Berlin). 
MORBID PHYSIOLOGICAL) py HENRY MAUDSLEY. 
giao RESPONSIBILITY in DISEASE. 
Professor ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. 
RELATIONS of MIND and BODY. 
Professor BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D., 
F.R.S. 
The CONSERVATION of ENERGY. 
WALTER BAGEHOT, Esq. 
PHYSICS and POLITICS. 


Dr. H. CHARLTON BASTIAN, M.D., 
F.R.S. 


The BRALN as an ORGAN of MIND. 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq. 

The STUDY of SOCIOLOGY. 
Professor WILLIAM ODLING, F.R.S. 

The NEW CHEMISTRY. 


Professor STANLEY JEVONS. 
The LOGIC of STATISTICS. 


Professor MICHAEL FOSTER, M.D. 
PROTOPLASM § the CELL THEORY. 


Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.LS. 
FUNGI: their Nature, Influences and 
Uses. 
Professor CLAUDE BERNARD. 
PHYSICAL and METAPHYSICAL 
PHENOMENA of LIFE. 
Professor A. QUETELET. 
SOCIAL PHYSICS. 


Professor H. Ste. CLAIRE DEVILLE. 
An INTRODUCTION to GENERAL 


Prof. W. THISELTON DYER, B.A., B.Sc. CHEMISTRY. 
FORM and HABIT in FLOWERING 
Professor WURTZ. 


PLANTS. 
Dr. EDWARD SMITH, F RS. 
FOOD and DIETS. 
Prof W. KINGDON CLIFFORD, MA. 


The FIRST PRINCIPLES of the | Professor LACAZE-DUTHIERS. 
EXACT SCIENCES EXPLAINED to the NON- ZOOLOGY since CUVIER 


MATHEMATICAL, 
Mr. J.N. LOCKYER, F.R.S. Professor BERTHELOT. 
SPECTRUM ANALYSIS. CHEMICAL SYNTHESIS. 
W. LAUDER LINDSAY, M.D.,F.RS.E. | Professor J. ROSENTHAL. 
MIND inthe LOWER ANIMALS. (Subject not yet received.) 


APPROVED FICTION—THE LIBRARY OF CHEAP REPRINTS. 


Shortly will be published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon. ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. 


FOR LACK of GOLD. By the same Saunders. 
Author. HIRELL. By the same Author. 


KITTY. By Miss M. Betham-Edwards. ONE of TWO. By J. Hain Friswell. 


Other Novels by the best Authors to follow. 


ATOMS and the ATOMIC THEORY, 


Professor D. QUATREFAGES. 
The NEGRO RACES. 











By John 


NEW BOOKS. 
In QUEST of COOLIES: a South Sea 


Sketch. By JamMes L. A. Hore. With Fiftooy 
Illustrations. (Yearly ready. 


The ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. By 


WALTER BAG EHOT. A New Edition, revised anu 
corrected, with an Introductory Dissertation on 
Recent Changes and Events. Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. 


CABINET PORTRAITS. Sketches of 


Statesmen. By T. Wemyss Ret. 


OVER VOLCANOES; or, Through France 


and Spain in 1871. By A. KINGSMAN. 


The Rev. FREDERICK W. ROBERTSON 


(of Brighton). New Editions of his Life and Works 
in preparation. 


NATURAL HISTORY of CREATION, 


A Series of Popular Scientifle Lectures on 
the General Theory of Progression of Species, 
With a Dissertation on the Theories of Darwin, 
Goethe, and Lamarck; more especially applying 
them to the Origin of Man and to other Funda. 
mental Questions of Natural Science connected 
therewith. With Plates and Woodcuts. By Pro- 
fessor ERNST H &CKEL, of the University of Jena. 


PANDURANG HARI: a Tale of Mahratta 


Life Sixty Years Ago. Edited, from the Edition of 
1826, by Sir H. BaxtLe E. Frere, G.C.S.L, K.C.B, 


BOKHARA: its History and Conquest. 
By Professor ARMINIUS VAMBERY, of the Uni- 
versity of Pesth, Author of “Travels in Central 
Asia,” &c. 


OPERATIONS of the GERMAN ARMIES 
(the) in FRANCE. from Sedan to the End of the 
War of 1870-1. From the Journals of the Head- 
Quarter Staff. By Major WILLIAM BLuMg. Tran- 
sluted by E. M. JoNgs, Captain 20th Foot, F.R.G.S., 
Professor of Military History at Sandhurst. 


STREAMS from HIDDEN SOURCES. By 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING, 


CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH PSYCHO- 
LOGY. From the French of Professor Td. Ribut, 
JAMES MILL. GroRGE H. Lewes. 
A. BAIN. HERBERT SPENCER. 
Joun STUART MILL. SAMUEL BAILEY. 


JUST OUT. 


BROOKE’S CHRIST in MODERN LIFE. 
Sermons preached in St. James's Chapel, York 
Street, London. By the Rev. 8S. A. Brooks, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


NAZARETH: its Life and Lessons. In 
small 8vo, cloth, 5s. By the Author of “ The 
Divine Kingdom on Earth as it is in Heaven.” 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

“In Him was life, and the life was the light of men.” 


CATHOLICISM and the VATICAN. With 
a Narrative of the Old-Catholic Congress at 
Munich. By J.LOwRY WHITTLE, A.M., Trin. Coll., 
Dublin. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 

“On the whole, taking a wide view of the history, 
we are obliged to say that the governing body of the 
Church came short, and the governed were pre-emi- 
nent in faith, zeal, courage, and constancy.""—NEWMAN, 
“The Arians of the Fourth Century,” 3rd edit., p. 454. 


ECHOES of a FAMOUS YEAR. By 
HArRRieT Parr, Author of “ The Life of Jeanne 
d'Are,” “Echoes of the Silver Age,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 8s 6d. 


ROUND the WORLD in 1870: a Volume 
of Travels, with Maps. By A. D. CARLISLE, B.A., 
Trin. Coll.,Camb. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


Popular Novels at all Libraries. 


SIR EDWARD'S WIFE. By Hamilton 


MARSHALL, Author of “For Very Life.” 1 vol. 
crown 8yvu. [Just ready. 


THOMASINA By the Author of 


* Dorothy,” ** De Cressy,” &c. 2 vols. crown 8y¥0. 
(Jmmediately. 


PERPLEXITY. By Sydney Mostyn. 3 


vols, crown Syo. (Just out. 


LINKED AT LAST. By F. E. Bunnett. 
1 vol. crown Svo. 

“*Linked at Last’ contains so much of pretty de- 
scription, natural incident, and delicate portraiture, that 
the reader who once takes it up will not be inclined to 
relinquish it without concluding the volume.” —Jforning 
Post. 


CRUEL as the GRAVE. By the Countess 


Von BoTuMer. 3 vols. crown 5v0. 
“This graceful story—tender aud gay, with the 
sweetest tenderness and the brightest gaiety, whetuer 
pathetic or satirical, is always natuial, and never dull, 
eoueee The perusal of ‘Cruel as the Grave’ will amply re- 








pay its readers.’"—Morning Post. 


Henry S. Kina anp Co., 65 CornuILL, Lonpbon. 
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